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PREFACE 


Tuts book is written for a class which has a know- 
ledge only of the Homeland and of a few general 
geographic phenomena, such as deserts and forests. 

The aim is to widen the outlook at once to take 
in the Globe, to consider the continents as sections 

sof the Globe, and to lay stress on world conditions 
of climate. 

The method is twofold. On the one hand, each 
section is introduced by a short sketch from the 
historic point of view, and works on to a conclusion 

_ with an economic basis, this being done extremely 
simply, to keep in touch with the human side of 
the subject. On the other hand, a logical order is 
adopted in treating the physical aspect of each 
section, so that the final dependence of men on a 
few simple interacting ‘ causes’ may be brought 
home by iteration. 

But the continents are not treated alike. There 
is a progressive sequence of ideas. South America, 
the simplest in structure, is taken first to illustrate 
simple physical facts of uplift and the general 
ideas of winds, rain, and temperature. In North 
America, besides other advances, there is added the 
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consideration of the Seasonal change of tempera- 
ture and the results that follow. In Africa the new 
idea of the seasonal change of rainfall, and in Asia 
the new idea of the reversal of the winds, are intro- 
duced, while the various other important geo- 
graphic conditions which have brought about the 
importance of Europe are briefly referred to. 
Australia is used as an exercise on what has already 
been learned. 

The book is written, also,so that it may be gone 
over in a year of three terms, taking two sections 
each term. The second and third pairs of sections 
are each rather shorter than the preceding pair, this 


arrangement allowing for revision of what has gone, 


before, because that revision is essential to the 
understanding of the whole. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the book pre- 
supposes oral teaching, physical maps, and, if 
possible, a globe. There is plenty of room for 
illustration of all kinds, pictorial and otherwise, 
but here there is a text for the oral teaching, and a 
complete résumé of that oral teaching, in a form 
convenient for revision. 
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THE ROUND WORLD 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


Sailing Round the World. 


You have learned about this land of England in 
which we live ; you know that from its south-east 
corner—that is, from Dover—on a clear day people 


- can just see the coast of France twenty miles away 


across the water, and that on a clear night the flashes 
from the lighthouse at Cape Grisnez can be easily 


seen on the English side of the Channel. 


This part of France is the nearest land to the 
British Isles ; there is no other foreign land which 
can be seen from any place in England or Scotland, 
or Ireland or Wales. But, though we cannot see it 
from our lands, we know that all along the other 
side of the Engiish Channel is the coast of France ; 
we know that just south of the peninsula of Cornwall 
is another peninsula in France, and that away west 
of Cornwall and France is a great stretch of ocean. 

For many hundreds of years no one dared to go 
to see how far this ocean stretched, and no one knew 
what was beyond, However, at last Columbus dared 
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to go straight acrpss it, and he came to some land 
that no one had ever even heard of before. V/hen 
once he had sailed across this Atlantic Ocean, cther 
men were not so much afraid, and numbers of p2ople 
sailed across it too, some in one direction, some in 
another ; but in whatever direction they went, they 
always found land. By the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
one hundred years after Columbus, it was known that 
across this Atlantic Ocean there was another con- 
tinent—Americas 

It was known, too, that beyond this lard of 
America there was still another ocean. Drake, one 
of the great captains in Queen Elizabeth’s time, had 
even seen it. He had come to a very narrow part 
of the American land, and from the top of a tree to 
which he had climbed, far away, as far away as he 
could see, he had seen this new ocean lying quiet in 
the sunlight. He came back to England, and made 
some ships ready to go to find out all about it, He 
sailed away from Plymouth in the middle of Novem- 
ber, but he found the winds so much against him 
that he did not really get away from the English 
Channel till the middle of December. Then he fared 
better, for by Christmas Day he had reached the 
North of Africa. He spent a month in Africa, and 
then set sail across the Atlantic. He did not go 
quite straight across, for he knew that all along the 
other side was land ; so he sailed away south as well 
as west. The wind was blowing from behing him 
all the time, so he went quite fast for those days. 
As he sailed southward, it grew hotter and hotter ; 
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the sun was nearer and nearer oveshead at midday. 
One day it was exactly overhead, and the next it 
was a little to the north instead of to the south, as 
itis with us. After that the heat grew less. In the 
beginning of April, two months after leaving Africa, 
he and his men saw the land, and sailed slowly south- 
wards along it. They did not go so fast as before, 

* because the wind was now rather against them. 
When it became much colder, they decided to rest 
for a while, so that it was not till the beginning ~* 
September that they found a narrow strait that 
- allowed them to sail through to the west. A 
Spaniard called Magellan had sailed through it before 
Deake, so it is called Magellan Strait. They just 
: got through, and then very bad storms came on—so 
bad that for two months they could go no farther, 
» but were actually blown away back to the south- 
east, past a great many islands to the south of the 
strait, and they may even have seen the very farthest 

south of these islands, on which is Cape Horn. 
When they did begin to go northward along the 
coast, Drake and his men began to find Spanish ships 
and fight with them. The Spaniards had come to 
that narrow part of the land even before Drake had 
done so. Balboa, the first of them who had crossed 
over to the other side, had seen the ocean beyond, as 
Drake saw it afterwards, shining and quiet, and 
, had called it the Pacific, or ‘quiet,’ Ocean. Then 
Spaniards had crossed right over to this Pacific 
Ocean, and built ships on it, and had been able to 
sail long distances up and down the coast. Drake 
I—2 
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sailed northwards, then, till he met Spanish ships. 
For nine months he sailed north along this coast. 
The sun became hotter and hotter; it got to be 
right overhead, and then these Englishmen saw it to 
the south again, instead of to the north, as it had 
been for so many months. 

When they were so far north that there were no 
more Spaniards to be seen, they left the coast, and * 
sailed straight out to sea to the west. This was 
easy, for the wind was right behind them, and they 
crossed the great broad Pacific Ocean in a little 
more than two months, about the same time as they 
took in getting round the south of South America. 
So they came to the East Indies. They had gotte 
west, and had come round to the very east of the 
lands that were known. In the East Indies they 
stayed for six months among the islands ; then they 
sailed west round the south of Africa, and arrived 
home after having been away for three years. 

Magellan had been killed in the East Indies while 
attempting to sail round the world. Drake was the 
first captain to come back in his ship after sailing 
round the world. 


The Globe. 


Look at a globe. Notice the great Pacific Ocean, 
across which Drake and Magellan sailed. See how 
large it is—from one side to another it is almost half- 
way round the world. Notice the lands round this 
ocean. On the one side are North America and South 
America, on the other are Asia and Australia, 
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Notice that North America and, Asia are almost 
joined, and that North America and South America 
are just joined by the narrow piece of land, the 
Isthmus of Panama, from which Drake and Balboa 
first saw the Pacific. If your globe is painted so as 
to ‘show relief,’ as it is called—that is to say, if 
different colours are used for land of different heights 
—you will notice that all round the ocean the very 
edge of the land is marked brown. This means that 
there the ground is high. Some parts are higher 
than others. In some parts the whole land becomes 
lower ; then the sea comes over the lower parts, and 
only the highest parts remain above water as islands. 
Notice the East Indies between Australia and Asia. 
In Behring Straits even the highest parts are so low 
that the sea has covered them all, but the sea is so 
shallow that St. Paul’s Cathedral would stand out 
of it anywhere. 

Notice the Atlantic Ocean, across which Columbus 
was the first to sail. It is not nearly so large as the 
Pacific. Notice that the Arctic Ocean is just a bay 
of the Atlantic. On the one side are North America 
and South America, on the other are Europe and 
Africa. Notice that there is not nearly so much 
high ground round the edge of the lands, so the great 
rivers flow to the Atlantic rather than to the Pacific. 


South America. 


Relief—The High Grownd.—Notice specially on 
the globe the shape of South America, and then turn 
to a map of South America, and notice exactly where 
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the high ground,is. There are three great areas 
where the surface of the ground is much above the 
level of the sea. One of these areas, called the Andes, 
stretches all down the west side; another, called 
the Highlands of Brazil, is on the south-east; and 
the third, called the Highlands of Guiana, is on the 
north-east. Do not think, because the map is small, 
that South America is small, or that those highlands 
are small. Look at the map, and you will see some- 
where a scale which will tell you what length stands 
for one hundred miles. Measure the breadth of the 
Andes where the high land is broadest. Now think 
what that means. It means that these mountains 
are not just one ridge, steep on each side, and goirtg 
up to a point in the middle ; it means that there is 
a great wide stretch of high land, in some places 
broader than the length of England, and as long as 
eight Great Britains put end to end. Measure the 
length and breadth of the Highlands of Brazil, and 
compare these with the length and breadth ‘of 
England. Do the same with the Highlands of 
Guiana. 

I'he Andes.—The map cannot tell us everything ; 
it can tell us only the sizes and shapes of places, 
and what direction one place is from another. You 
must also know what the Andes and the Brazil High- 
lands and the Guiana Highlands are each like when 
people see them. 

Now, suppose you were to sail along the west 
coast of South America, as Drake did, what would 
you see ? If you were close to the shore, you would 
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in most places see high cliffs, which would shut out 
the view of any hills and mountains behind, just as 
a wall of six feet high, if you are close to it, may 
prevent you seeing the house behind it. Here and 
there, however, you might notice a river valley, and 
at the head of it you could catch sight of the higher 
ground. In some places you would be able to look 
across a few miles of plain and see the land rising to 
the hills. 

A little farther out at sea you would not notice 
the plains nor even the cliffs, but you would see the 
ranges of mountains far away in the distance. 
Farther out at sea still, thirty or forty miles out, you 
would see away behind those lower mountains a 
grand line of snowy peaks, and you would have to 
imagine that beyond the snowy mountains was the 
great stretch of high ground which on the farther 
side rose again to high mountains, and sank to the 
lower ranges on the east of the Andes. 

‘ Crossing the Andes.—Now, suppose you were to 
land on the west coast just where the Andes are 
broadest. There are very few railways in South 
America, but there happens to be one just here, by 
which people can go straight inland and on to the 
high ground. After leaving the strip of low land 
along the coast, which is a dry and dusty desert, 
you would come to some hills. A train cannot go 
straight up a steep slope ; it has to go slantwise along 
the side. If there is a valley, so much the better, 
for then the train can go forward as well as up ; but 
if there is no valley, the line has to be made zigzag 
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up the slope. That is what has been done here. 
As you went up and up, you might sometimes see 
the blue ocean far away, but all around would be 
dry and dusty, except that once you might see a 
green valley where the water of a stream from the 
Andes is used to spread over the ground. Farther 
up you would come to a flat and level plain, but 
still the land would be almost desert. Away east- 
ward in the far distance, however, you would see 
the line of snow-clad mountains; and, when you 
came near them at night, the train would stop at a 
little town in the centre of another cultivated valley, 
in which you would see farmhouses and fields of 
grain, clover, and potatoes, with here and there & 
village. 

If you went on again next morning, you would 
find the high rocky mountains all around you, and 
every few miles more valleys, where the streams are 
used to water the fields. At last, more than a hun- 
dred miles from the sea, you would be able to cross 
the mountains where they are lowest ; but even this 
lowest is more than three miles high, so high that 
water freezes every night in the year, and there is 
not enough air for some animals. Horses cannot 
work properly. 

Then the train would go downhill a little, and over 
lower ground for a long distance—almost another 
hundred miles—till it came to a large lake, which 
lies in the lowest part of the level ground between 
the mountains on the west and those on the east. 
The train goes no farther, and few people care 
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to cross those mountains on the east, and descend 
through dense forests to the low ground beyond. 

Crossing the Andes in the South.—lf you landed at 
Valparaiso and went inland, you would find no dusty 
plain, but would begin to climb mountains at once. 
You would not climb nearly so high as in the north, 
and you would descend on the other side to level 
ground which is much lower than the level ground 
between the mountains on the north. After crossing 
this long valley or plain, which is broad also, you 
would climb the mountains on the easi. It is the 
mountains on the east which are the high ones ; they 
have snow on them all the year round, and even at 
the places where people cross, it is very cold even 
in summer. There is no railway from the one side to 
the other, but one is being made. It is not an easy 
railway to make, for it has to climb high up, with 
high mountains on either side for forty or fifty miles. 

The Brazil Highlands.—Look at the physical map 
again, and you will see that the Andes are marked a 
darker shade of brown than either the Highlands of 
Brazil or the Highlands of Guiana: that tells you 
that the Andes are much higher than either of the 
other-two Highlands. You may also see from the 
map that the highest part of the plateau of Brazil is 
quite close to the sea ; but, if you sailed along the 
south-east coast of Brazil, you would see no great 
snow-mountains away in the distance ; the hills are 
not high enough. You would see the shore and 
lower hills, and even the greater heights beyond, all 
covered with forests. If you went inland, and 
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climbed one ridge behind another, you might find 
yourself at last on a flat grassy top, which stretched 
miles away. Farther on you might come to the 
steep edge of a valley, in which a river flowed through 
thick woods far below ; while away in the distance 
you might see the steep edge on the other side, and 
on the top would be another bit of the grassy plateau 
that stretches, except for the river valleys, for 
hundreds of miles to the north-west. How many 
hundred miles does it stretch ? 

The Guiana Highlands.—These are very difficult 
to get at, and very little is known about them. One 
reason why they are so little known is that the land 
is all covered with forest, and not only is it difficult 
to go through forest, but there is no place from 
which one can get a view for a long distance. 

The Low Ground.—Look again at the map, and 
you will see that in between the high parts the 
ground is very low. There are three big pieces of 
low ground: The Selvas are in the middle between 
the Highlands of Brazil and the Highlands of 
Guiana ; the Llanos are in the north between the 
Highlands of Guiana and the Andes; in the south- 
east is the third piece of low ground, part of which 
is called the Pampas. Each of these is very low 
and very flat—so low that the sea comes over a part 
of each of them. In the south, the part where the 
sea comes over is called the Rio de la Plata. In the 
east is the mouth of the Amazon, and in the north 
is the mouth of the Orinoco. 

The Selvas.—Measure how long and how broad 
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the plain called the Selvas is. Think how enormous 
this plain must be ; yet even at the very foot of the 
Andes on the east side it is not six hundred feet above 
the sea. If you went along a road a mile long, which 
was only ten feet higher at one end than at the 
other, you would think the road was quite level. 
You would not see the slope, yet every mile that 
you go westwards on the Selvas from the mouth of 
the Amazon is only three or four inches higher at the 
one end than at the other. 

Besides the large pieces of low ground, there is at 
each end of the Andes, between the mountains on 
each side, a long, narrow piece of low ground—so 
low that the sea comes over a part of it, just as the 
sea comes over the lowest part of the great pieces of 
low ground. In the north you see the Gulf of Mara- 
caibo ; in the south you see all the islands which are 
just the tops of the outer mountains, and between 
the islands and the land is a piece of water which is 
really just the south part of the valley or plain which 
is below the level of the sea. At the north end of 
the Andes there is an island also—Trinidad—which 
is really just part of the mountains separated by 
water from the rest. 

Winds and Rain-—Winds.—Now, you will remem- 
ber that, when Drake was sailing round the world, he 
found it very difficult to get away from England, 
because the winds were always bowing against him. 
You will remember, too, that, after1.. = left Eng- 
land, he went comparatively quickly till he passed 
through the Strait of Magellan, when he found the 
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wind blowing against him so much that he was blown 
away south-east towards Cape Horn. Other sailors 
after Drake’s time found that the winds were against 
them in going westward through the English Channel, 
and through the Straits of Magellan, but that the 
winds helped them to sail across the Atlantic. 

If you notice how the wind blows in your own dis- 
trict for a month or two, you will see that it comes 
much more often from the west or south-west or 
north-west than from any other direction. But, if 
you were in the north-east of South America, you 
would notice that the wind came more often from the 
north-east than from any other direction ; in fact, 
you would notice that for many days together it 
would blow from the north-east without changing. 
If you were in the south of South America, however, 
you would notice that the winds were like those we 
know in Britain: they come from the west. 

Now look at the map which shows the winds ; you 
cannot see wind, but those little arrows show how 
the wind generally blows. You can now understand 
why Drake went so quickly across the Atlantic : it 
was because the winds blew him across to America. 
These winds are so steady as almost to tread out a 
path for themselves, so they are called Trade winds : 
those coming from the north-east are called the 
North-East trades : those coming from the south are 
called the Soyth-sast trades. The winds that come 
fromth. «those that come to us in Britain, and 
cuose tnat blow across the south of South America— 
are called the Westerlies, or the Brave West Winds. 
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Rain.—If you leave a saucer of water in a rcom. 
and after a few days go back to look at it, you will 
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The darker the land is shaded, the mort «ain falls. 


find that all the water has disappeared . it has 
evaporated,or become vapour; it is in the air, though 
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you do not see it. All over the ocean the water is 
evaporating, or becoming vapour. It stays in the 
air till the air becomes cooler, and then it cannot stay 
any longer in the air ; so it first becomes a cloud, and 
then falls as rain. If there were no winds, if the air 
did not move about, all the rain would fall on the sea, 
and none on the land. All the water that is on the 
land, has come from the sea, and the winds have 
brought it. Of course, if water drops out of the air 
on to the land, and runs off the land back to the sea 
again, the wind gets drier and drier as it blows 
farther and farther away from the sea from which it 
gets its dampness. There is more rain on those parts 
which the wind reaches first. If you notice, not only 
the direction from which the wind comes, but also 
whether there is rain or not, you will find that the 
rain falls much more often when the west winds blow 


than when the east winds blow, just because the 


west winds come from a great broad ocean and the 
east winds do not. 

Now look again at the map of South America 
showing winds and rains, and notice that it is very, 
very wet where the north-east trade winds come to 
the great low plain of the Selvas, and where the 
south-east trade winds come to the edge of the High- 
lands of Brazil ; notice, too, that it is very wet where 
the westerlies come.te the south-west side of the 
Andes. 

On the Pampas it is dry, because the west winds 
reach that part of the land after they have come 
down from the Andes. You remember, too, that, 
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just at the bend of the west coast, there 1s 
_a dry and dusty desert. That is because the 
© trade winds reach it only after they have passed all 
the way across the broadest part of South America, 

and have risen right over the cold Andes, where a 

great part of the rain drops on the east side, so that 

there is very little left for the west. The very driest 

. and dustiest part of this west coast-land is called the 

desert of Atacama. 
The winds that blow on to the north of South 
America, pass over the end of the Andes before they 
reach the lower ground on the south, so that the 
Llanos are not nearly so wet as the Selvas. The 
_ winds that blow to the Highlands of Brazil drop a 

good deal of their rain just when they come to the 
4 land, so that the rest of the highland is not so wet. 
: Remember, then, that the Selvas and the South 
Andes ate very wet, while the desert of Atacama is 
very dry, the Pampas are dry, the Brazil Highlands 
and the Llanos are rather dry, and that this is so 
all because the winds that reach these places either 
bring rain or do not bring rain. 

Rivers.—In the lowest part of each of the three 
great pieces of low ground are the three great rivers 
of South America. Of course, they go into the ocean 
where the land is so low tiiat it is below the level 
of the sea. ‘he three great rivers are the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, and the Parana. Measure the lengths 
, of these rivers, and think what the lengths mean. 

The Amazon is longer than the distance across the 
Atlantic ; only half-way to the sea it Is three miles 
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wide ; then it gets wider and wider—four, five, six, 
ten miles wide—as wide as the length of the 
longest lake in England. Even that is not its 
widest, for two hundred and fifty miles before it 
reaches the sea, it is fifty miles wide—that is, as far as 
from London to Brighton. If you do not know what 
that distance is, think of another distance that you 
know to be fifty miles, and you will know how wide 
the Amazon is. The Amazon has many great rivers 
carrying their water to it to help to make it so big ; 
they and the Amazon are such large rivers partly 
because the flat part is so large ; but there is another 
reason. You have learned that just in this part there 
is a great deal of rain, and the more rain there is, the 
more water must run off the land back to the ocean. 
So much fresh water runs into the ocean that for one 
hundred and fifty miles out to sea beyond the mouth 
of the Amazon the water is scarcely salt at all. 

The Parana has another great river—the Paraguay 
—flowing into it, but it has not so far to go, and the 
lowland 1s not so large ; and, perhaps most important 


of all, it has not so much rain to take to the sea, so - 


it is not so large ; yet it is an enormous river. 

The Magdalena is one of the rivers in the high- 
lands ; it flows north to the sea at the end of the 
Andes in the valley be+ cen the mountains. 

Temperature.— ‘’.u know that, if you sailed south 
from England. as Drake did, you would find it grow 
warmer ard warmer ; the sun shines more and more 
c’ cigitt down at midday, and feels hotter and hotter. 
One day you would find it right above you, and you 
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would have no shadow. Then, as you went farther 
, south, you would require to look northward for the 
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sun at noon, instead of southward, as we do in 


Britain. You would feel less and less warm, and by 
2 
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the time Cape Horn was reached you would be quite 
cold, if it were winter there. The north of South 
America is where it is hottest ; the south where it is 
coldest. 

The Selvas, then, are very hot as well as very wet ; 
the low ground south of the Pampas is cold as well as 
dry ; while the Llanos are hot as well as somewhat 
dry. 

But, if you climb up to ground which is high, it 
will become colder and colder ; so on the top of the 
great plateau of the Andes in the north of South 
America it is quite cool at night, while the highest 
parts of the Andes on the south are very cold indeed, 
and have snow on them all the year round. Where 
does this snow come from ? 

The parts of South America which are most com- 


fortable to live in, those which are neither too hot , 


nor too cold, are around the mouth of the Parana, 
and on the coast opposite it on the west, and also on 
the higher parts of the Andes on the north. 

Vegetation.—We have now learned that some 
parts of South America are very hot, and others very 
cold ; some are very wet, and others very dry ; some 
are very flat, and others are on a slope. Just 
because of all these things many different kinds of 
plants can grow. 

In the wet, flat, hot Selvas are great dark forests, 


+z 


' 


with tall trees crowded together, and each one fight- y 


ing to get as much light as possible. Down on the 
ground it is all wet and steamy, and climbing plants 
grow so fast that, instead of putting up telegraph- 
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poles to carry wires into the centre of the country, 
, men have laid a cable up the Amazon, just as if it was 
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anocean. This is the biggest forest in the world. If 
you were to sail up the Amazon, you would see the 
edge of the forest, as it were, and you would have 
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to imagine that it stretched for miles and miles in 
every direction. The Amazon and its tributaries are 
just great lanes cut through it. Trees grow all over 
the Selvas, and even up the east side of the Andes. 

There is a forest, too, in the north-west of the 
Andes, where the winds also bring rain. You will 
remember, too, that the west winds bring rain to the 


south-west of the Andes, and that the south-east - 


trade winds bring rain to the south-east of Brazil, so 
that in each of these places there is forest also. 

In the north of the Andes and in Brazil part of 
the forest has been cut down, and coffee is grown ; 
for coffee grows best on wet, warm slopes. Why is 
coffee not grown where there is forest in the south- 
west ? Cacao, from which cocoa is made, is grown 
where the forest has not been quite so thick, north of 
the Orinoco. In the great dark forest of the Selvas 
the Indians gather the rubber, which is the juice of 
various trees and climbing plants. 

Where it is very high and cold, nothing will grow, 
and where itis very dry, nothing will grow. Elsewhere 
there are different kinds of grass, unless people have 
planted other things. On the Pampas there used to 
be great tall pampas-grass, but now wheat is planted 
there insome parts. The land can grow good wheat, 
for it starts to grow when the rain comes, and ripens 
in the warm, dry summer. In the Llanos, where 
there is more rain, trees grow here and there among 
the grass ; while north and south of the desert of 
Atacama there is very little grass, and it is very dry 
and dusty. 
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Look at the map, and you will see where the 


~ forests and grass-lands and deserts are. 
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kinds of plants are suited by 


Now, just as different 


different kinds of places, 


so different kinds of animals 
also like different kinds of places to live in. 


Some 
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€ 
animals live on one kind of food, such as grass ; 


others live on the fruits of trees. In the forest are 
all sorts of wild animals and birds ; most of them live 
high up in the trees near the top, where there is more 
light and air. But the most important animals live 
on the grass-lands ; there are sheep in the cold south, 
even in the Falkland Islands ; the vicuna and alpaca 
and llama, sheep with long necks and straight hair, 
something like camels, live on the grass-lands on the 
highlands of the Andes. There they are most use- 
ful; they are used to carry things because horses 
cannot live for long at such a height; their wool 
or hair is used for clothing and their flesh for 
food. Where it is a little warmer, and there is a 
little more water, cattle can thrive. On the lands 
round the Rio de la Plata there are immense herds 
of cattle. 

The People and Countries.—Now, we should be 
able to tell what parts of South America are the 
best for people to live in. We have seen that the 
north of South America is very hot and rainy, and 
covered with trees, so that very few people live in the 
Selvas, and there are no really big towns. But the 
Amazon is such a splendid ‘ road’ that there is one 
town at the mouth—Para—where the rubber is 
brought from all parts of the forest before it is sent 
away to other lands. There is also another town— 
Manaos—about half-way from the sea to the moun- 
tains. 

On the top of the great plateau of the Andes it is 
cooler, and it is not so wet, for the mountains on the 
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edge of the plateau take most of the rain, so that it is 
_ more healthy ; and there are some towns, such as 
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Bogota—the most important town of the country 


called Colombia—and Quito, and La Paz. But these 
towns are too difficult to get at from places far away 
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from South America, or even from other places not 
very far away. There are no good roads and very 


few railways, so that these towns are not very im-_ 


portant. 

In the south, beside Cape Horn and the Strait of 
Magellan, it is very cold and misty and stormy, so 
not many people live there. 

The best part of South America is where it is not 
too high, not too cold nor too hot, not too wet nor too 
dry. You know, then, that the best place to live in is 
near the Pampas, and on the other side of the Andes 
from the Pampas. The one is the middle part of 
the country of Argentina ; the other is the middle 
part of the country of Chile. In the one is the largest 
city of South America—Buenos Ayres, which means 
‘good air ’—and in the other are the two towns of 
Valparaiso, on the coast, and Santiago, in the Central 
Valley. Besides being neither too cold nor too hot, 
the best part of Argentina has a great advantage in 
being beside the Rio de la Plata, up which ships 
can easily sail. Monte Video, in the country of Uru- 
guay, on the east side of the Rio de la Plata, has this 
advantage also. 

The south-east side of the highlands of Brazil, 
though it is rather hot, has fresh sea-breezes, so that 
this is another rather important part, and there are 
some large cities there. Rio Janeiro is the largest. 
But there is no way of getting easily far into the 
country, so that all the people live close to the 
sea. 

Now, if you look at a map showing where the dif- 
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ferent countries are, you will notice that there are 
five where the people live on the high Andes— 
Colombia, Venezuela, Equador, Peru, and Bolivia— 
and that four of them have seaports on the coast. 
You will notice that there are three in which the 
people live on the low ground, which is not too hot 
or too cold—Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay. You 
will notice, also, the one great big one, Brazil, where 
the people live on the south-east part of the plateau ; 
and one in the middle, which is of no importance, 
because very few people live there. That leaves 
the three parts which belong Ser ree TERE ee 
and France—the Guianas—in the north; there 
people cannot live on the plateau, because it is all 
forest, and along the coast of French Guiana and 
Dutch Guiana it is very unhealthy. 


The Discovery of America. 


You will remember that Drake sailed away round 
South America because he had crossed the narrow 
piece of land which forms the Isthmus of Panama, 
and had seen the Pacific Ocean on the other side. 
But even this narrow piece of land had not been 
known of very long at that time—not a hundred 
years. 

For thousands of years people had known of the 
Atlantic, but they had always been afraid to sail out 
of sight of land, and see what was on the other side. 
They had sailed round the coasts of Europe and 
other lands near Europe, but everyone was afraid 
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to be the first to go away west into the Atlantic, so 
for long ages no one went. 

Nowadays very many people are continually 
crossing the Atlantic, because there are lands on each 
side, and they wish to go from one to the other, and 
there are always a great many ships sailing on this 
ocean ; but before America was discovered, the most 
important sea was the Mediterranean Sea—the sea 
‘in the middle of the lands ’ which were then known. 

In the Middle Ages the city of Genoa was a great 
commercial town ; boats sailed from it to all parts of 
_the Mediterranean “-a, and its seamen and mer- 
chants were very well known. One of these was a 
very clever man, who felt that the world must be 
round, though nearly everyone else said it was flat. 
Now, the world does not look round; and when 
Columbus said that it was round, they all laughed at 
him. However, he kept on saying, ‘ It is round, and 
if you go west, you ought to come to the lands you 
now reach when you go east ’—the Indies, as they 
were called, because they were near India. 

He had not very much money himself, so he went 
to the King of Portugal, who seemed interested in 
finding another way to the Indies, to ask him for some 
ships and men to sail away west with. The King of 
Portugal would not help him, however ; so he went 
to the King of Spain, and at last, by promising that 
all the lands he found should belong to Spain, he 
got three ships. 

In 1492 he sailed away from the south of Spain, 
but he did not go straight west. Look at the map 
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which shows how he went. The winds from the 
south of Spain blow nearly always from the north, 
so he sailed south first. Then, you see, the winds blow 
from the east, and just a little from the north; so 
Columbus sailed almost west, but just a little south- 
wards. The winds blew so steadily behind him that 
his men grew very much afraid that they would never 
be able to sail home again, and time after time asked 
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The lower line shows the voyage west ; the upper line shows 
the voyage east. 


him to try to turn. On only one day was there a 
wind against them, so they got on quite fast ; and 
in less than two months they had sailed right across 
the Atlantic, where no one had ever gone before. 
When they had crossed the Atlantic, they came to 
a number of islands all together—the Bahamas. 
Then they came to a larger island farther south, now 
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called Cuba. After finding another island—Haiti— 
they sailed back, but they did not sail back the way 
they had come. Columbus knew the trade winds 
would be against him, so he did a very clever thing : 
he first went away north, to where the west winds 
are, and let them blow him home. No one had told 
him there were any west winds there; he just 
thought they ought to be. 

When he arrived in Spain, he was greatly 
honoured, and allowed to sail west again in a much 
larger ship than he had had before. This time he 
thought he would gv ‘arther south to find other 
‘slands which were south-east of Haiti. The trade 
winds were just as favourable, and he found the 
islands he was looking for, and afterwards he sailed 
on past Puerto Rico and Jamaica. When he was 
going back, he wished to see how he would get on 
against the trade winds, so he kept to the south ; 
but, of course, he took much longer, and he did not 
sail nearly so straight. 

On his next voyage he kept farther south still, and 
discovered Trinidad and part of South America. On 
his last voyage he discovered Central America, 
and spent a long time sailing up and down the coast 
looking for a strait. 

It was not accident that made him discover so 
much. He used his wits to think—to think which 
was the best way to go and the best way to come 
back, and what all the things he saw really meant. 
At Trinidad he found the water of the sea was almost 
fresh, so he said that there must be a great river near 
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there, though he never saw it. If there was a big 
_ river, there must be a big piece of land or a conti- 
nent ; so, though the land he saw was only an island, 
he knew there was a continent somewhere near him. 

Columbus never knew he had discovered America ; 
he thought he had sailed round to the east of Asia, 
and had really come to the Indies. When it was 
found that these islands were not the Indies at all, 
they were called the West Indies, to distinguish them 
from the East Indies. 


North America. 


Relie?.—Look at the physical map of North 
America, and notice where the high ground is. You 
will see that about half of North America is marked 
brown ; you know that means that about half of 
North America is high. There is high ground on the 
west, and there is high ground on the east, and 
between these the ground is low. The high ground 
on the west is one great long, broad area. Measure 
it, and find out its length and breadth. On the east 
the high ground is divided into three parts. 

The High Ground on the East.—There is the large 
plateau of Greenland quite separated from the main- 
land. On the mainland to the south of it is the 
Laurentian Plateau. Then there is a valley, which 
is so low in the east that the sea comes over it ; and 
south of the valley are the Appalachian Highlands. 
Newfoundland is really a part of the highland separ- 
ated from the rest by the sea. 
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The Low Ground in the Middle.—Between the high- 
lands on the east and the highlands on the west is 
the low ground. On the north it is so low that the 
water floods over part of it to form the great Hudson 
Bay. Measure it to find out how large it Is. Hud- 
son Bay is not very deep ; it is really the centre of 
an enormously great big shallow saucer. The rim 
of the saucer is rather broken on the north, so that 
the sea comes through the breaks. Baffinland is 
part of the rim, and Hudson Strait is one of the 
breaks. On the other sides the rim is not so much 
broken. 

In the south the lowest part in the middle is called 
the Mississippi Valley, and the low ground round the 
coast and round the south and south-east of the 
Appalachian Highlands is called the Coast Plain. The 
Peninsula of Florida is really part of the Coast Plain ; 

aie ; © 
most of it is very little above the level of the sea. 

The High Ground on the West.—This is called the 
Cordillera. It is not nearly so high as the Andes, 
and there is another difference between the two. 
You remember that the land called the Selvas is very 
low right up to the east foot of the Andes. Now, if 
you were to start from the Mississippi Valley and go 
west, you would find the land very flat ; you would 
see no hills, only endless plains stretching away and 
away on all sides, and covered with thin grass. The 
land would look quite level, but really the west 
would always be higher than the east. The west end 
of every mile would be between five and ten feet 
higher than the east end, so that by the time you 
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had gone six hundred or seven hundred miles you 
would be a mile high, without knowing it. For the 
first two hundred miles the plains are cultivated, but 
after that there is only grass, green in spring, but 
dried up and withered in summer and autumn. 
Here and there you might see a stream with low 
banks, but there would be no valley. After going 
west some seven hundred miles—about the length 
of Britain—you would begin to see high mountains 
away in the distance; you would go nearer and 
nearer to them, and at length enter quite suddenly 
a narrow river valley. There would be high rocks on 
either hand, and just beside the train would be a 
river dashing along over great stones. As you went 
, on, the river would become smaller and smaller. 
The railway goes higher and higher, till it crosses 
these mountains to the high plateau beyond. 
Wherever you tried to go west from the low ground 
in the middle, you would find this range of moun- 
tains, called the Rocky Mountains. 

Along the west side of the highland there are two 
sets of mountain ranges, one behind the other, with 
a valley between, just like the valley in Chile. Inthe 
north and in the south this valley is so low that the 
sea floods over it. In the south the mountain range 
becomes a peninsula—Lower California; in the 
north even the lowest parts of the mountain chain 
g go below the sea, and, instead of the mountains, 

there are islands, such as Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte Islands, just as there are islands in the 
south of Chile. The range of mountains east of this 
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valley has different names in different parts: the 
Cascade Mountains and Sierra Nevada are two of 
them. Between the mountains on the east and the 
mountains on the west is a plateau. The broadest 
part of the plateau is called the Great Basin, because 
it is high all round and lower in the middle, just like 
a basin. 

The Winds and the Rain—Winds.—You will re- 
member that Columbus did not sail straight west 
across the Atlantic. He sailed a little south as well. 
That was because the wind blew him more easily 
that way. Drake also crossed the Atlantic easily 
with those same winds behind him. ‘We said that, 
as they blow from the north-east, and are so steady, 
they are called the north-east trade winds. They 
blow across to the south part of North America. 

Look at your map of South America again, and 
notice where the west winds are. They are about 
latitude 35° south of the Equator, so you might think 
you would have west winds in North America about 
latitude 35° north of the Equator. If you look at 
your map of the winds on North America, you will 
see they are there. 

Rain.—You learned on p. 14 how the rain is 
brought to the land by the winds. When the winds 
blow to the land from the sea, there will be rain on 
the land ; and after all the water has dropped out of 
the wind, there will be no more rain. You learned, 
too, that the rain drops out when the air is grow- 
ing colder ; but when the air is growing hotter, it 
can hold more moisture, and so no rain falls. All 
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‘this, of course, is as true of North America or any 
other place as of South America. 
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Look at the map, and notice these things : 
t. Where the North-East Trade winds blow against 
3 
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the narrow land of Central America it is very wet, 
just like the parts of South America to which the 
Trade winds blow; but the land is so narrow that # 
there is no great big wet part as there is in South — 
America. H 

2. In the north-west, where the west winds come, 
there is a narrow part on the Cascade Mountains 
which is wet, just as there is a narrow part which is 
wet where the brave west winds bring rain to the 
south of Chile. 

3. The east of North America is wet because the 
Trade winds, when they turn round and blow north- 
wards to become west winds, are blowing from the 
sea to the land, and, besides, are growing colder as 
they go north. 

4. There is a dry part on the west, where the Trade r 
winds cannot come, or, if they do, they have come so 
far over the land that they have dropped all the raine” 
before they get there. 

5. There is a very dry part in the north, because 
the winds are so very cold before they come there 
that they have dropped all their rain. 

Rivers and Lakes.—Because the high ground is in 
the east and west, it is difficult for the big rivers to 
go any other way but north and south ; so there is 
the great river, the Mississippi, flowing straight 
south to the Gulf of Mexico; it has tributaries 
coming to it from the west and from the east. You 
have learned that there is plenty of rain in the east, 4 
so the Ohio has always plenty of water. But the 
west has not so much water, so, though the Missouri 
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is a very long river indeed, it does not bring much 
water to the Mississippi. In the south of the high 
ground the Rio Grande goes straight to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The land through which it flows, is even 
drier than the land through which the Missouri 
flows, so the Rio Grande is absolutely dry in parts 
for many months in the year. 

If you lcok at the map again, you will see that 
there is no one big river flowing north as the Missis- 
sippi flows south. That is because the rim of the 
saucer, of which Hudson Bay is the centre, prevents 
the rivers flowing over it. In fact, the water collects 
in enormous lakes all round the rim of this saucer. 
You will see these lakes on the map : the Great Bear 
Lake, the Great Slave Lake, Lake Winnipeg, Lake 
Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, and a great many more smaller ones. 
Measure sume of the large ones, and compare them 
with Britain. They run into one another round the 
rim of the saucer each way, and form rivers. The 
Mackenzie flows north between the rim of the 
saucer and the Rocky Mountains, and the St. 
Lawrence goes north-east between the rim of the 
saucer and the Appalachian Highlands. Only one 
river—the Nelson—goes, as it were, through a notch 
in the rim where Lake Winnipeg has overflowed. 
The river which brings most water to Lake Winnipeg 
to make it overflow, is the Saskatchewan. 

On the west of the Cordillera there are a number 
of quite large rivers, much larger than those on the 
west of the Andes, because the Cordillera are so 
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much broader than the Andes. Measure the length 
of the Fraser River and the Columbia River. These 
nearly always have plenty of water in them, because 
they are in a rainy district. 

Farther south the rivers have less and less water ; 
sometimes they are quite dry. The Colorado is a 
long river, but it is of very little use just because of 
this. Some rivers in very wet countries are useful 
in draining the land ; that is, they take away a great 
deal of water where there is too much. Some rivers 
in very dry countries can be used to water the land ; 
that is, water may be taken from them to make 
things grow—(do you know any rivers of these two 
kinds ?)—but the Colorado flows in a valley that is 
very deep and very steep, so that all water for a long 
distance on either side soaks down to it, and leaves 
the land even drier than it might be : water cannot 
be taken from it to water the land, just because 
it is such a long way down to the level of the 
river. For this reason also, the Colorado is of 
little use. 

At the very north end of the Cordillera there is 
the River Yukon, just as in South America the Mag- 
dalena is at the north end of the Andes. 

You remember that the ‘ Great Basin ’ is between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, and 
that it got its name because it is lowest in the centre. 
The water from the mountains runs together to form 
a lake—the Great Salt Lake. This water cannot 
flow away, for the land is high all round ; but, all 
the same, it never grows any larger, and is even 
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growing smaller, for the water evaporates as fast as 
the rivers bring it to the lake. Now, all rivers 
carry tiny little specks of salt with them ; these 
specks are so tiny that you do not notice the taste. 
If a lake has a river running out of it, the salt is 
taken away as fast as it comes in; but, if no river 
runs out, and the water evaporates, then there must 
always be more and more salt left in the lake, and 
after a long time it becomes a salt lake. 

The rivers that flow from the west towards the 
centre, are not so important as they look on a map, 
for, though some of them are very long, they have 
not much water, and sometimes have none at all, 
like the Rio Grande. This is because there is little 
rain, and because it is so hot that water evaporates 
quickly. On the east you have seen that the Ohio 
has plenty of water. All the little rivers flowing 
eastward from the Appalachian Highlands also have 
plenty of water. The Susquehanna and the Hudson 
are small compared with the large rivers in the 
middle, but they are rivers that you should notice ; 
they go right through the hard Appalachian High- 
lands from one side to the other. 

Temperature.—-North America is the opposite of 
South America : it is hot in the south and cold in the 
north. In the north it is very cold indeed—so cold 
in winter that the rivers and lakes are frozen ; even 
the large rivers are frozen. On the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes no ships can sail for some months 
every year. 

Look at the maps showing the temperature for 
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January and July. Compare them, and notice that 
in the far north it is cool in summer and very cold ¥ 
in winter ; in the south it is warm in winter and hot 
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in summer ; while in the middle it is cold in winter, 
but warm in summer. Can you learn anything else 
from these maps ? 


Of course, in the very high ground on the west it 
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is cold even in summer. The Sierra Nevada means 
‘©The Snowy Mountains,’ so that the name tells you 
that the mountains are cold enough to have snow 
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on them. The mountains on the west are not quite ~ 
so high as the Andes, so that they are not quite so 


cold, except in the very cold north. 
Vegetation.—Now we must notice where different 
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things grow, where the forest and grass-lands and 
deserts are. 

All vegetation requires two things, water and heat. 
Of course, some things grow with less water or less 
heat than others; grass can generally grow with 
less rain than is required for trees. Where there is 
no water, nothing will grow, and there is a desert ; 
you remember the Desert of Atacama is where there 
isno rain. Where it is very cold, nothing will grow. 
On the tops of the high mountains in South America 
it is too cold for things to grow. In North America 
the north is cold, so that, even though it is low 
ground, nothing but moss will grow. Some other 
parts of the mountains, like the Sierra Nevada, are 
also too cold. These are cold deserts. 

Then there are warm, dry deserts, where it is too 
dry for things to grow. Look at the map and see 
where they are. 

Forests grow where there is plenty of rain. There 
are warm, wet tropical forests in the narrow part in 
the south of North America, and also in the land 
near Florida. Where the west winds bring rain 
there are forests, just as there are forests in the 
south-west of South America. In the land just south 
of the cold desert there are great pine-forests ; these 
are all round the rim of the ‘saucer.’ The rest of 
the country either has grass growing on it or used 
to have grass ; in the drier parts the grass is very 
thin, in the wetter parts there are some trees. 

But a great deal of the land has been cultivated ; 
things are grown that would not grow naturally. 
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In the centre, where it is cold in winter and dry in 
summer, there used to be great stretches of grass- 
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might think it was too cold to grow wheat, but it 
does not matter how cold it is in winter if the wheat 
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is not growing. Though there is not much rain 
there, yet most comes in the spring when the wheat 
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is growing fastest, and it is followed by nice warm 
dry weather which ripens the grain. 

Farther south still, where it is warmer and wetter, 
people can grow Indian corn, or maize ; and in the 
Mississippi Valley and on the coast plain, where it 
is very warm, cotton is grown. A little rice is also 
grown on the coast plain, for rice likes very wet land 
to start growingin. In the wet, hilly parts of Central 
America coffee is grown, just as it is grown in similar 
places in Colombia and Brazil. 

On the west of the Mississippi Valley, youremember, 
the ground rises gradually to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. In the western part of this it is too 
dry for anything but grass to grow. This is where 

the great herds of buffalo used to roam, but now 

cattle are fed on this grass ; they can eat the grass 
even when it is dried up, and then go to the little 
streams for water to drink. If necessary, they can 
be fattened on ‘oil-cake’ made from the seeds of 
the cotton plant ; the seeds are not used for anything 
else when the cotton is taken away from them. 

You can see from the map where fruits and tobacco 
grow. Why do they grow there ? 

People and Countries.—In the north it is far too 
cold for many people to live. On the high ground 
it is too dry, except in the part between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. There in Mexico 
people do live, but the towns, like the towns on the 
plateau of the Andes, are so difficult to get at that 
they are not very important. 

White people live where it is not very hot, not very 
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cold, and not very high. You remember that in 
South America most white people live near the Rio t 
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de la Plata. In North America all north of New 
York is cold in winter, some parts very cold ; and 
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all south of it is warm in summer, some parts very 
_Warm ; So most people live not much farther north 
than New York, and not much farther south than 
New York. 

New York and the places beside it, such as Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, are important for another 
reason. You have learned that the Hudson River 
and the Susquehanna flow right through the Appa- 
lachian Highlands, so that the land just beside these 
rivers is very low. For a long distance to the north 
and south it is difficult to cross the Appalachian 
Highlands, and even the St. Lawrence River cannot 
be used in winter, for it is frozen ; but near New York 
it is easy to go into the country, and easy to come 
out of it again, and just because of the low ground 

“Beside the Hudson and its tributary the Mohawk, 
* New York, at the mouth of the Hudson, is the most 
“important city. 

Another way into the low ground in the centre is 
by the Mississippi. Though this way takes people a 
long way round from Europe, and though the south 
is rather hot, yet the city of New Orleans is rather 
important. 

Chicago is the town at the south end of Lake 
Michigan, which you have to go round in travelling 
from anywhere near New York to the west of the 
lakes. 

St. Louis is a large city right in the centre of the 

~ low ground between the lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Notice carefully where it is, and think why it ought 
to be important, 
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Away on the west of North America is the city of 


San Francisco ; just there the mountains along the 
coast leave a gap, where the sea gets in. There isa 
good harbour, the only good one for a long way north 
and south along the coast ; and there is the valley 
behind, in which fruit grows. Look at the tem- 
perature maps, and see whether or not it seems a 
pleasant place to live in. 

All these towns are in the country called the 
United States, because it is made up of a number 
of separate States all joined together. The penin- 
sula of Alaska, in the north-west of North America, 
also belongs to the United States, but all the rest of 
the north is Canada. The way into Canada from 
Europe is by the River St. Lawrence, so the most 
important towns—Montreal, Quebec, and Toronto 
—are just beside this way. Think why these 
towns are not so important as New York. Winni- 
peg is an important town at the south of Lake 
Winnipeg ; it is like Chicago at the south of Lake 
Michigan. 

Some other important towns are growing on the 
west coast of Canada. You remember that the 
north-west coast is wetter than the land east of the 
Cordillera, because the westerly winds bring rain ; 
it is also warmer in winter than the land east of the 
Cord llera. because the winds bring the heat from the 
water, which is warmer than the land. The towns 
are not very large yet, because white people have 
not been there very long ; but large towns will grow, 
just because it is comfortable to live there, and be- 
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cause it is shorter to go by boat to the east of Asia 
? from Victoria than from San Francisco. Look at 
a globe, and notice how much shorter it is. 


The Way to the Indies. 


Before Columbus sailed to America, the Spaniards 
and Portuguese had been discovering lands and seas 
elsewhere that had not been known of before. For 
a very long time all the great square peninsula in 
the south-west of Europe had been ruled by the 
Moors, but gradually the people in the north of the 
peninsula took more and more of the land from these 
Moors. Portugal was one of the kingdoms which 
were thus made; and when theie «vere no more 

Moors ruling in Portugal, the Portuguese went 
* across to Morocco to fight them there, and take some 
of that land from them. They had to go in ships to 
* Morocco, and when they had sailed along one part 
of the shore, they gradually went farther and farther 
south ; each ship that went to discover new lands 
sailed farther south than the last. They found the 
Canary Islands and the Cape Verde Islands. Cape 
Verde means ‘ The Green Cape,’ and they called it 
‘The Green Cape ’ because a great part of the land 
they saw before they reached it looked very desolate 
and barren, but near Cape Verde they saw trees on 
the shore. 
Only a year or two before Columbus sailed to 
7 America, Bartholomew Diaz had sailed away south- 
wards along the coast of Africa to try if he could find 
out more than had then been discovered. He passed 
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Cape Verde and the Guinea coast, and even the 


mouth of the Congo, and at last came to parts that | 


no one had ever visited ; and still the coast was on his 
left hand as he sailed south. It grew colder and 
colder, and stormier and stormier, and at last he 
lost sight of the land altogether. By that time he 
had grown so accustomed to seeing the land always 
on the east, that he felt certain he would find it 
when the storm ended, and he sailed eastward. 
But, though he sailed east for a long time, he found 
no land ; so he went north again, and at last came 
to the land he was looking for. His men knew they 
must have passed some great cape, so they went only 
a little way farther, and then turned back, and so 
found the cape they had missed before. Because of 
the storms they had met with, they called it the 
Cape of Storms. 


The King of Portugal was very pleased when Diaz» 


came back with the news, for he saw that now the 
Portuguese would be able to go all the way to India 
by sea ; they would be able to bring all the spices 
that came from the Indies, and thus they, instead 
of the Arabs, would become the traders of the world. 
So he said, ‘ Do not call it the Cape of Storms,’ as 
Diaz had called it, ‘ but the Cape of Good Hope.’ 
Till Diaz sailed round it, people thought that the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Indian Ocean were quite 
separate ; but Diaz showed them that they could go 
easily by boat from the one to the other. The Cape 
of Good Hope is such an important cape that it is 
sometimes called The Cape. 
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A year or two after Columbus had discovered 
_ America, Vasco da Gama was sent with three ships 
‘to go round the Cape of Good Hope, and find out 
exactly the way to India. He sailed from Lisbon 
in the beginning of July, 1497, and arrived at the 
Cape Verde Islands at the end of the month. Then 
he sailed right across the open ocean straight for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and after three months saw the 
land a little to the north of the Cape. He sailed 
along the coast, and at last got round it, and began to 
sail eastward and northward. By Christmas Day, 
or Christ’s ‘Natal Day,’ he had reached a place 
which was therefore called Port Natal. They still 
went northward, and noticed, as they went, much 

larger and finer trees than they had seen before. 
‘ On March 1, 1498, they reached Mozambique, 
* where they found Arabs who had come for trade 
*southward along the east coast. As they went north, 
they met more and more Arabs, who were not very 
pleased to see them, for they knew that if the Portu- 
guese ever came that way once, they would be able 
to come again, and would be able to carry the spices 
all the way by boat to Europe. This would be a 
great saving, for the Arabs had to sail up the Red 
Sea or Persian Gulf, then take their goods out of 
the boats, and carry them across the land to the 
boats which were on the Mediterranean Sea. It 
was difficult to carry things across the land, even 
“for a little distance, for there were no roads; so 
only very valuable, and small or light things, like 
spices, were carried. Of course, there was very little 
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trade between one part of the world and another. 


But, difficult as it was, all the trade between the 
Indies and Europe had to pass through the land the 
Arabs ruled, and the Arabs were very important 
people. That would all be changed if people came 
round the Cape, so of course the Arabs were not 
pleased to see the Portuguese. But that did not 
prevent Vasco da Gama and his men going on 
past all the Arab towns, even to Zanzibar and 
Mombasa. 

It had been growing warmer and warmer as they 
went north. At last, when they were near the 
Equator, on April 22, they left the land behind them, 
and sailed out across the sea to India, which they 
reached in a little over three weeks. They stayed in 
India till October, trying to make friends with the 
natives of India, and to get some cinnamon and 
cloves and other spices to take back, in order to show 
that they really had been to the Indies. Then they 
sailed back, but, instead of taking three weeks to go 
back to Africa, they took three months, because at 
first the winds were against them, and then there 
were no winds at all. They would have taken even 
longer, but a wind in the right direction came at 
last, and helped them to go westward. 

They sailed as quickly as they could, and passed 
round the Cape on March 20. In little more than a 
month they reached the Cape Verde Islands. You 
remember they took three months to go from these 
islands to the Cape, but from the Cape Verde Islands 
the fastest vessel took two months and a half to 
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of North America or South America. Ta may re-~ 
member that in these continents there is gh 
ground ail down the west coast, there is some high 
ground on the east coast, and there is low ground 
between the two. But you will notice that in 
_ Africa there is very little green on the map at all. 
_ That means, you know, that there is very little low 
"ground. There is a great deal of high ground in all 
"the south and east ; there is a smaller piece of high 
ground on the forth. west—the Atlas Mountains— 
while between them the ground is lower, but not 
low. 

The Atlas.—Measure the length of the Atlas 
Mountains ; measure their breadth where they are 
broadest. You will see this piece of high ground is 
about twice as long as Great Britain, so even the 
Atlas is a large stretch of highland. It is highest 
on the north and on the south, and there is a plateau 
on the middle. At each end the plateau is so low 
that it might be called a plain. 

High Ground on South and East.—You can now 
see how very large the piece of high ground on the 
4—2 
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south must be. It stretches right across the whole ~ 


of the south of Africa ; it is broader than the high 
ground on the west of North America at its broadest. 
This broad piece of high ground is a plateau, and, 
like the plateau of Brazil, it is highest on the south- 


east. If you were to take a train from Durban, or — 


Port Natal, and go inland, you would see at first 
flat land on either side of you; then you would 
pass through rugged hills gradually up on to another 
flat plain; again you would cross this, and go 
through hills to a third plain a little higher than 
the others. If you were to leave the train, you 


could continue westward to the Drakensberg Moun- — 
tains, which are really the edge of the plateau. If 3 
you climbed up and up, you might look back from 


the top and see the whole of Natal, as the land is 


now called, stretching away and away to the sea ; 


you would see the green rolling hills and valleys and® 
plains ; and if you were very lucky, you might 
even see the glint of the ocean, nearly two hundred 
miles from you, right on the horizon. | 

When you were once on the top of the high ground, 


you would find it very flat, though there are a few 


bare hills in some parts. The land would slope away 
to the north-west. You remember that the Brazil 
Plateau slopes gradually down to the low ground of 
the Amazon, but in South Africa there is no low 
ground ; there is high ground along the west as 
well as along the east, and the lowest part of the 
plateau is in the centre. 

The eastern edge remains high as you go north, 
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and there are some very high volcanoes near the 
-Equator—Kenia and Kilimanjaro. The mountains 
of Ruwenzori are so high as to have snow and ice - 
on them all the year round. Farther north still are 
the Abyssinian Highlands. 

The Lower Ground.—There is very little low 
ground. Most of it is round the coasts and just 
south of the Atlas Mountains. Notice that at the 
east end of the Atlas part of the low ground is below 
the level of the sea, and that the sea flows over it as 
the Gulf of Cabes. Elsewhere the ground is all higher 
than most of the tops of the hills in the south-west 
of England, but very little of it is as high as the 
high ground in Wales or Scotland. 

Winds and Rainfall——You remember that the 
winds called the North-East Trade winds helped to 
, take Drake to the south of South America, and that 

they helped to take Columbus to the West Indies ; 
and you have seen that Vasco da Gama went from 
Lisbon to the Cape Verde Islands in a month, but 
took two and a half months to sail back, because the 
winds helped him to go, but were against him 
coming back. You know, then, how the winds blow 
on the north-west of Africa. 

You have learned, too, that the South-East Trade 
winds blow across to South America, and you may 
have thought that there might be South-East Trade 
winds on the west of Africa, if you noticed that 
Vasco da Gama took about three times as long to go 
south-east to the Cape as he took to come back from 
the Cape to the Cape Verde Islands. 
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You may also have thought that, since there are 
Trade winds on the east of South America, there 7 
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might be Trade winds on the east of Africa, blowing 
towards the Equator,as they did over South America. 
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Look at a map which shows the Equator, and think 
, how they ought to blow. 

Look now at the map on p. 54, which shows you 
how the winds blow in the months from November to 
April. Notice the South-East Trade winds, marked 
by the little arrows, just where you would expect 
them. Notice that there are North-East Trade winds 
also, but that on the east of Africa they are not 
called Trade winds, but Monsoons, and that they 
come south of the Equator. 

You remember that the north of North America 
and the south of South America have west winds 
blowing from the sea. Africa does not stretch so 
far north as North America, nor so far south as South 

_ America, so there are scarcely any west winds 

7 blowing over Africa ; but just in the very north of 

Africa, where the Atlas Mountains are, you see that 

* some winds do blow from the west. On the south 
there are no regular west winds. 

Look at the map on p. 56, which shows how the 
winds blow in the months from May to October. 
Notice the South-East Trade winds again. They 
blow much farther north than in the other half of 
the year, and when they have crossed the Equator, 
they turn half round, and blow from the south-west. 
There are no North-East Trade winds except on the 
north-west. There are no west winds where the 

Atlas Mountains are, but, instead, there are west 
* winds at the very south of Africa. 

You see, then, that the winds are very different 

in one half of the year from the other. 
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As the winds change in different parts of the year, 
of course the rainfall will be different also. From 
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November to April it is very wet just south of the — 
Equator, where the North-East Trade winds and the R 
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South-East Trade winds meet. From May to October 
_ it is very wet north of the Equator, where the South- 
East Trade winds on the west turn half round to blow 
straight on to the land. From November to April 
the west winds bring rain to the west of the north 
coast, and from May to October they bring rain to 
the west of the south coast. 

On each of the maps there are two spaces left un- 
shaded to show that very little rain falls. There is 
one little space on the south. All the rain has 
dropped out of the south-east winds before they 
reach the west side. On the north there is a great 
broad space with little rain, because the north-east 
winds are dry before they reach Africa. They have 
come over a great stretch of land, not a great 
stretch of sea; no water has been evaporated into 
them, and so no rain falls out. Notice which parts 
of Africa are dry all the year round. 

Rivers and Lakes.—The rainfall maps sho 
that there is always a great deal of rain near the 
Equator ; at one time there is a little more than at 
another, but there is always a great deal. So you 
may expect to find a great river in Africa near the 
Equator, just as we found there was a great river in 
South America near the Equator. In Africa the 
great river is called the Congo. The Amazon flows 
east, because the high ground is on the west of South 
America ; the Congo flows west, because the highest 
ground is on the east of Africa. 

The other large rivers of Africa all have a great 
deal more water in them at one time of the year than 
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at another, because there is more rain at one time 
than at another. The Niger has most water from 
May to October ; the Zambesi has most water from 
November to April. . 

In the parts where there is no rain, you do not 
expect to find any rivers, but two rivers do flow 
across the dry parts. The Nile goes north to the 
Mediterranean Sea, flowing for hundreds of miles 
without a drop of water going into it. So, instead 
of growing larger and larger as it goes to the sea, it 
grows smaller and smaller, and sometimes, when 
there is very little water to start with, none flows 
into the sea at all; it has all been dried up, or been 
used, before it reaches there. That happens in the 
dry season—from November to July—when there is 
very little rain on the high ground where the Nile 
begins. Usually there is a little water in the river, 
for the Lakes Victoria and Albert save it up from 
the wet seasons to the dry seasons. When there is 
a great deal of rain in the Highlands of Abyssinia, 
the water comes down the Nile, and floods over on to 
the low land on either side of the river. It has such 
a long way to go, however, that it takes more than a 
month to come from Abyssinia to the sea. The 
river brings down mud with it, and when it floods 
over, the mud_sinks, and stays behind when the 
water runs off. This helps to make the land better. 

The Orange River in the south has little water 
from May to November, and where it flows through 
the land that has no rain, it is quite dry during some 
of that time. When there is plenty of water, it does 
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not flood over, for it flows deep down in a gully, 
which it has worn away below the level! of the flat 
country on either side. 

There are some other smaller rivers. There is the 
Limpopo, south of the Zambesi. Think when there 
will be most water in it. Some rivers flow from the 
Atlas Mountains ; the most important—the Majerda 
—flows to the sea at the east end of the range. 

You have learned that some rivers are of use to 
drain the land, and some are of use to water the land. 
Does the Nile drain the land or water it? Most 
rivers are of use in another way : vessels can sail on 
them ; where there were no roads, rivers were very 
important for this reason. The African rivers, how- 
ever, nearly all have great waterfalls or cataracts 
near the sea ; these prevent boats sailing far up the 
rivers, so for a long time people knew very little of 
the centre of the continent. If people once get past 
these waterfalls, they can sail long distances on the 
great African rivers and on the great African 
lakes, such as Nyassa and Tanganyika and Vic- 
toria. Are these lakes fresh water or salt water ? 
Do you see on the map any lake which seems likely 
to be salt ? 

Temperature.—Africa is different from both North 
America and South America. In South America it 
is the south that is cold ; in North America it is the 
north that is cold. In Africa there is no place that 
is really cold, except the tops of a few of the very 
high mountains. Africa is always hot, but it is very 
hot indeed in the north from May to October, and 
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very hot indeed in the south from November to 
April. That is to say, it is what we might call 
summer in the north when we have summer, and 
summer in the south when we have winter ; but there 
is no real winter anywhere in Africa at any time. The 
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great change is not from hot to cold, but from wet 
to dry and dry to wet at different times of the year. 

Vegetation.— You remember that in the Amazon 
basin there are great dark forests, because there the 
trees always have rain. In Africa, in the Congo 
basin, there is the same kind of thick forest, with 
tall trees from which the glaring sun is quite shut 
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out. Under the trees are all sorts of creepers, 
growing so thickly that it seems easier to travel 
above the tops of the trees than along the ground. 
Look at the map, and try to imagine the size of this 
forest ; you might take months to travel through it, 
cutting your way through the undergrowth in a dim 
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light, and never able to see more than a few feet in 
front of you. It is only when you sail up one of 
the great rivers—the Congo or the Niger—that you 
can see any distance. Then you see an edge of the 
forest where the trees come to the water on either 
bank. Men find it so difficult to pass through the 
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forest that the only thing it is good for is to provide 
indiarubber, which is the juice of some of the tall 
forest trees and creepers. 


On the map notice where the grass grows. 
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The grass grows there because during some parts of 
the year there is not enough rain for forests. Trees 
require water all the time, but grass can grow just 
when the rain falls; then the seeds are formed 
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quickly, and drop into the ground, so that, when the 
rain stops for some months, the drought does them 
no harm, and they are able to grow when the next 
rain falls. The African grass is not like our English 
grass : it grows very tall, so that one cannot see over 
the top of it. On this grass-land there live all sorts 
of animals that feed on grass, especially deer ; and 
cattle are kept by the Negroes and other people who 
live on the grass-lands. 

Where there is no rain nothing grows, and there is 
a desert ; so there is a great big desert in the north, 
the Sahara. The Sahara comes to the sea south of 
the Atlas Mountains, and continues as far as Cape 
Verde ; you remember why the name was given to 
this cape. There is a smaller desert in the south— 
the Kalahari Desert. It is not quite true to say 
that nothing grows on the Sahara. Parts of the 
Sahara are low ; some of the water from the higher 
land on each side soaks into the ground, and goes 
slowly down towards the lowest place. Wherever 
there are very low places in the Sahara, they may, 
therefore, be wet ; and in a piece of low, wet land of 
this kind—an oasis—date-palms may grow. Dates 
grow best in this way, for there is no rain to spoil the 
fruit, but there is plenty of water at the roots of the 
trees. 

Now look at the map showing productions due to 
man’s work, and compare it with the map showing 
natural vegetation. 

People and Countries.—As none of Africa is cold, 
and a great part is very hot, it is not a very 
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suitable place for White people. The very north 
and the very south are not so hot as elsewhere, So 
there are some White people in those parts ; but very 
few White people live even there. Nearly all those 
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who live in Africa are dark; some of them are 
black. 

If you look at the map which shows where people 
live, you will see that very few people live in the 
Sahara and in the Kalahari Deserts. That is what 
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you would expect. The people who live there, live 
in the oases, often wandering about from one oasis 
to another. There are no towns. 

North of the Sahara, on the border of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, some of the people do live in cities. 
Tunis, just at the end of the valley of the Majerda, 
is one of the largest towns in Africa ; it is quite an old 
town, but long ago there was a very much older 
town—Carthage—not very far from where Tunis 
now is. It was inhabited by the Phcenicians, who 
were great traders to all the coasts of the only sea 
that was known at that time, the Mediterranean. 
Algiers is another port off this Atlas coast; it too 
is quite a large town. On the map you will see 
that a good many people live on each side of the 
Nile. They live in the valley, just where the Nile 
water reaches. This valley where the water comes 
is the real Egypt. On a map you may see Egypt 
marked a long way west of the Nile, but the real 
Egypt where the people live, is just the Nile Valley. 
People have lived there for a very long time ; armies 
could not come easily across the desert, so the people 
were able to live in peace and make the most of their 
land: men cannot fight and at the same time do 
other work. The largest city in Africa is Cairo, 
just where the Nile Valley ends and the Delta begins. 
The next largest city is Alexandria, on the sea-coast 
at the very west end of the Delta, where the mud 
from the river does not fill up the harbour. 

Egypt isimportant, not only because things can grow 
in the Delta and valley, but because just beside the 
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Delta is the narrow piece of land called the Isthmus ~ 


of Suez, which for a very long time prevented people 
sailing from the Mediterranean or Atlantic to the 
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Indian Ocean. Till the time of Diaz and Vasco da 


y 


Gama no one went round the Cape of Good Hope; ~ 


people did not know they could do so. They 
thought they must sail along the Mediterranean Sea, 
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and travel across the Isthmus of Suez to the Red Sea. 
Egypt is very near this place where people passed, 
so for a very long time it has been an important 
place. After the way round the Cape was found out, 
not so many people went by the old way for a time. 
Since the Suez Canal was made, large ships can sail 
to India and China without going all the way round 
Africa, and Egypt is now very important again. 

The very south is the other part of Africa where 
there are cities, and these are not old cities, like Cairo 
and Alexandria. The Sahara kept people to the 
north of it. The south of Africa was discovered by 
people going by sea, and even now some of the 
country south of the Sahara is very little known. 
Cape Town, just beside the Cape of Good Hope, is 
the chief city of Cape Colony. White people can 
live there because it is not too hot, and a good many 
ships still pass it on the way to the East. The name 
of the colony shows that the whole land is important 
just because it is near the Cape. There are other 
towns not very far away. . 

Negroes live in the rest of Africa. They usually 
live in little villages, but just north of the Gulf of 
Guinea there are some quite large towns. There are 
more people in Kano than there are in Cape Town; but 
there are no proper roads, only tracks through the 
forest and the tall grasses, so these people are rather 
difficult to get at. It is only where White people 
have gone that roads and railways have been made 
and the rivers are used ; but Africa is not like North 
America, where White people can live, and where 
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there is plenty of room for them. Africa is nearly 
all too hot for White people, and a great many 
Black people are already there. The only part of 
the middle of Africa in which Europeans might live, 
is the high part of the plateau, where it is cooler ; 
it is along this part that most of the railways are 
being made. 


Marco Polo. 


We have now learned how Vasco da Gama sailed 
round the south of Africa to India, how Columbus 
discovered America, and how Drake sailed round 
the world. Since then people have very quickly 
found out all about the rest of the world. Once they 
got the idea that they could go nearly all over the 
globe by sea, it was not so difficult to find out things. 

But people in Europe had taken a long time to 
find out that there were lands that they could reach 
without crossing the ocean. It was only two 
hundred years before Columbus lived that a man 
named Marco Polo, whose home was in Venice, after 
going to the east end of the Mediterranean by sea, 
had travelled away and away eastward by land, 
finding many wonderful places that people in Europe 
had never heard of before. He had to walk or ride 
all the way, and took three years and a half to go to 
Cathay, as he called China. 

He had to cross some very high land, where it 
was very cold, and the fire did not boil water 
properly ; he passed over some high flat land where 
nothing grew, and then over mountains and through 
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valleys without seeing anyone. When he went 
down to the lower ground, even there he found a 
desert, all hills and valleys of sand, with only a little 
water here and there. At last he arrived in Cathay, 
or China, where he stayed for a good many years, 
travelling from one part to another, and finding out 
all that was to be known about the land. He found, 
for example, that the Chinese burned black stones 
in their fires, and that these fires could be kept 
alight all night. In Europe at that time only wood 
was burned in the fires, so he did not know anything 
about coal till he went to China. 

When Marco Polo wished to come back, he found 
it was too difficult to travel by land over all the 
deserts and mountains which he had crossed before, 
so he sailed away by sea. He went south to an 
island called Java, and then on to another island 
called Sumatra. There he could no longer see the 
Pole Star. He had to stay there five months, be- 
cause winds blew against him from the west all that 
time. At last he was able to sail westwards to 
Ceylon and India; and, after travelling partly by 
sea and partly by land, he arrived in Venice, when 
everyone thought he had been dead for years. 

The story of his travels helped to interest people 
in the lands in the East. They began to know more 
about the world and to wish to see these Eastern 
lands for themselves. It was the wish to go to the 
Fast of Asia that made the Portuguese and Columbus 
sail out westwards, and in doing that they made the 
discoveries of which you have already learned. 
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Asia. 


Look at a map which shows you Europe and Asia 
together ; notice that they are really one continent, 
not two. Marco Polo was able to go by land all 
the way to the eastern side. There were mountains, 
and there was a desert, but it was possible to cross 
these on foot, and even the desert was not so bad 
as the Sahara. 

Relief — The Great Lowland.—There is a great 
stretch of low ground half in Asia and half in Europe; 
notice that it takes up about half Europe and a great 
part of Asia. Notice how large it is as compared 
with Great Britain. Most of it is very flat, so that 


you may travel for days and days and only see a * 


great level grassy plain all round you as far as your 
eyes can reach. This is the largest piece of low 
ground in the world. 

The High Ground.—All round the south of this 
low ground is the high ground. In some parts it 
is very broad ; in other parts it is narrower. It is 
narrowest just where the low ground comes farthest 
south. Even then it is difficult to cross, for it is 
very high. This high part is called the Hindu 
Kush and the Pamirs. Marco Polo crossed the 
north of the Pamirs from west to east. West of 
the Hindu Kush it is wider and lower. This isa 
plateau with mountains on the edges—the Plateau 
of Iran. Farther west still the plateau stretches 
out into the sea as a peninsula, and is called Asia 
Minor. 
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North-east and east and south-east of the Pamirs 
there is a still greater plateau—the largest piece of 
high land in the world. The south part of it, called 
Tibet, is much the highest part even of this plateau. 
Along the south side of Tibet is the highest mountain 
range in the world—the Himalayas. All the 
plateaus have mountain ranges along their edges. 
At the south-east the southern and eastern ranges 
come together, and a great many ranges all turn 
away south-east. As they gradually get lower, they 
form peninsulas, such as the Malay Peninsula. As 
they get lower still, the water comes in between the 
higher parts, and these are left as islands, two of 
them being Java and Sumatra, to which Marco Polo 
came on his way home. These are the East Indies. 

In the south of Asia there are two plateaus quite 
separate from the rest of the high ground. The 
Dekkan is highest along the west side, and slopes 
down to the east. The Arabian Plateau is highest 
along the south-west side, and slopes down to the 
north-east. 

The Southern Plains.—Between the Dekkan and 
the Himalayas is a plain. It is really very big, 
though it looks small on the map. Measure how 
long it is. There is a good road running all through 
it. How long would you take to walk from one 
end to the other, do you think? Between the 
Arabian Plateau and the Iran Plateau there is 
another plain. Part of it is called Mesopotamia. 

Ihe Eastern Hills and Plains.—On the east of the 
great Highland there are a number of mountain 
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ranges, all running north-east and south-west along- 
side of the edges of the plateau. Between them 
there are plains. Some of these mountain ranges 
are away out at sea, and form islands like the ranges 
farther south. The islands of Japan are really just 
mountain ranges, the low parts of which are below 
the level of the sea. The largest plain on the east 
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is beside the Gulf of Pechili. We shall see shortly 
how all the plains on the east and south came to be 
formed. 

Winds and Rain—Winds.—When we looked at the 
wind maps of South America and North America, we 
saw that the winds generally blow in the same direc- 


tion during the whole year. The Trade winds blow 
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to the Equator from the east; the westerly winds 
blow rather towards the poles. On the wind maps 
of Africa we saw that the winds did not remain quite 
the same during the year. Cape Town has west 
winds only from May to October. The north-west, 
or Barbary region, has west winds only from 
November to April. 
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In Asia the winds blow quite differently in summer 
and in winter. Look at the map for summer, 
and notice that the winds all blow into Asia from 
the south and east and north and west. They do 
not go straight in, but curve round, always to the 
left of the direction in which they are going. When 
Marco Polo was coming back by sea, he had to stay 
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in Java for five months because the winds were 
against him, and he had to wait till they changed. 
In winter-time the winds do just the opposite : they 
all blow out from Asia to the north and east and south 
and west, and they always turn to the right as they 
come out. The winds blow from Africa to India in 
summer, and from India to Africa in winter. Vasco 
da Gama sailed quickly in three weeks to India, 
because he went in early summer ; but he took three 
months to sail from India to Africa on his way back, 
because he tried to return before the winds changed. 
These changing winds are called Monsoons. 

Rain.—Now, you know that when the wind comes 
from the sea, it brings rain; when the Trade winds 
blow on to South America, they make it wet. Since 
they blow up the Amazon Valley all the year round, 
they make that part wet all the year round. But 
as winds blow into Asia only in summer, we may 
expect that summer is the time when there is most 
rain in Asia. 

If a saucer of water is left in cold weather, it does 
not evaporate nearly so fast as it does in hot weather. 
The cold Arctic Ocean does not evaporate nearly 
so fast as the warm oceans on the south, so that the 
winds from the north are not nearly as wet as those 
from the south. — All the south of Asia has a great 
deal of rain in summer, and the north has a little. 

In the centre of Asiait is very dry, because Asia is 
so big, and because the winds have had such a long 
way to go, and have had to go over such high ground, 
that all the rain has been dropped before they reach 
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the centre. Even the west of Asia is dry, because 
the winds have not come from the sea, but from 
Africa, and have dropped nearly all their rain before 
they reach Asia. 

In winter-time, when the winds are all coming out 
from the centre, where there is, of course, no sea, 
they are dry winds, and there is very little rain any- 
where in Asia. It is only when they do cross a part 
of the sea, such as the Bay of Bengal, and then come 
to some more land—for instance, the south of India 
—that they bring any rain at all. | 

So you see that during half of the year nearly all 
Asia is dry, and during half of the year a good part 
of Asia is wet. 

Even in summer some parts of India get more rain 
than others : the map shows you that the west of the 
Dekkan and the south-east of the Himalayas get a 
great deal of rain, while the north-west of India gets 
very little. The west of the Dekkan is very rainy, 
because the winds come straight from the sea against 
the steep side of the plateau, and have to go up to 
colder levels, so that the rain comes down, and there 
is less left for the plateau itself. The south-east of 
the Himalayas is wet because the winds come 
straight from the sea also ; but the north-west of 
India is dry because the winds have come over a 
great stretch of land before they reach there. 

Temperature.—Asia is all north of the Equator, 
but it is so large that some of it is quite near the 
Equator and some of it is very far north, so that 
some of it is hot all the year round, and some of it 
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is cold all the year round; but in summer it is very 
hot indeed in the south and west, and in winter 
it is very cold indeed in the north and east. In the 
middle it is hot in summer and cold in winter. You 
will remember this is exactly as it is in North 
America ; only in Asia it is very much colder in the 
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north-east during the winter, and it is very much 
warmer in the south-west during the summer. 

Then Tibet is so high that it is not only very dry, 
but it is very cold. The highest parts of the moun- 
tain ranges on the edge, such as the Himalayas, are 
colder still, so that there is snow on them all the 
year round. 
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Rivers and Lakes.—Look at the map of Asia, and 
notice that nearly all the rivers come from the edge 
* of the plateaus on the east and north. From Tibet 
the Syr Daria and the Amu Daria flow west; the 
Indus and Ganges and Brahmaputra flow south ; 
the Irrawadi and Menam and Mekong to the south- 
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east between enormously long high mountains. The 
Sikiang and the Yangtsekiang and the Hwang Ho 
flow east. From the north part of the plateau the 
Amur flows east ; and the Obi, Yenisei and Lena 
= 

flow north and west. 

Only two long rivers flow from the western 
plateaus. They are the Tigris and Euphrates, 
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which flow into the Persian Gulf between the 
Plateau of Iran and the Plateau of Arabia through 
the lowland of Mesopotamia, which means * the land 
between the rivers.’ 

As there is a great deal of rain in summer and very 
little in winter, you would expect that the rivers 
would have much more water in them in summer 
than in winter. On the very high ground it is not 
rain that falls, but snow, and snow does not run off 
‘nto the rivers like rain. It stays where it has 
fallen till there is such a thickness of snow that the 
bottom layers have been squeezed together into ice. 

Then the ice begins very slowly to slip down the 
sides of the mountains ; it slips down first into the 
valleys, and then slowly slips farther and farther 
down till it reaches a part which is warm enough 
to melt it. These slipping masses of ice are called 
glaciers. The melted snow from the glaciers forms 
rivers, which keep flowing whether there is rain or 
not. In summer, when it is warm, the snow and 
glaciers melt much faster than they do in winter, 
so that not only is there more water in- summer 
because most of the rain comes then, but there is 
more water from the melting snow. It is in summer 
that the Indus and the Ganges bring floods to the 
plain on the south of the Himalayas ; the Irrawadi 
brings floods to Burmah ; and the Hwang Ho and 
the Yangtsekiang bring floods to the plains of 
China. 

In the north the lowland along the coast of the 
Arctic Ocean remains frozen while the upper parts 
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of the Rivers Obi, Yenisei, and Lena have melted. 
The ice keeps the water back for a little, but the 


“water at last breaks up some of the ice, and spreads 


over the frozen land, forming swamps of ice and 
water. 

Look at the rainfall maps, and think when the 
Tigris and Euphrates have most water. 

Notice that some of the rivers spread out to form 
lakes, and some lakes do not overflow again. Which 
lakes do overflow, and which do not ? What else can 
you tell about those lakes ? 

As a great deal of water falls on the south, the 
great rivers which come down from the high ground 
have brought a great deal of fine mud with them ; 
and when the river stops flowing fast, the mud sinks 
to the bottom, and gets washed back by the tide. 
Also, when the floods come and the rivers overflow, 
some of the mud is left on the fields. Now, after a 
long, long time the Ganges and Indus have brought 


- down so much mud that what used to be a strait 


between the Dekkan and the Himalayas is all flat 
land, and, because it was all made of mud, there is 
scarcely a stone to be seen on it. 

In the same way the Hwang Ho has filled up a 
good part of what used to be a sea on the east of 
Asia, and turned it into a plain. The Hwang Ho 
means the “ Yellow River,’ so called because it 
brings down so much yellow mud, and it makes the 


*sea so yellow that the part into which it flows is 


called the Yellow Sea. 
The Tigris and Euphrates have also brought mud 
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down from the high land and filled up a good part 


of the Persian Gulf. 

Vegetation. You know that where there is no 
rain, nothing will grow, so in the centre of Asia there 
is a part where very little will grow, because there is 
little or no rain there. The winds coming from 
Africa do not bring rain, so even the south-west 
of Asia, Arabia and the Iran Plateaus, is mostly 
desert. In the north, where it is very cold, only 
mosses will grow ; you remember it is the same in 
the north of North America. 

South of the part where it is so cold, forests of 
pine-trees can grow, just as they do in North America; 
and then, just as in North America again, south of 
the forests there is a grass-land, where people are 
now beginning to grow wheat. Cattle are also fed 
on the grass, and butter is made from their milk. 

The east and south are both wettest and warmest, 
so that it is there that things grow best. The only 
part of Asia through which the Equator goes, is 
the Archipelago of isLands—the East Indies—in the 
south-east. It is only on these islands that forests 
are found like those on the Amazon and Congo ; and, 
of course, they are not nearly so large. On each 
island there is, as it were, a piece of what would 
be a great forest if the islands were all joined 
together to make a large piece of land. 

In India and China, too, all sorts of things can 
grow. At one time, no doubt, there were either 
forests or grass-lands all over them, but people have 
been there so long that most of the land is now 
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cultivated. On the south side of the Himalayas 
and on the west side of the Dekkan, where the winds 
bring so much rain, there are still dense forests. 
Some parts have been cleared, and tea is grown. 
Tea is also grown on the hill-slopes in Ceylon and 
China. You remember there are a number of hills 
in South China. It is on these hills that most of 
the China tea is grown. The North of China is too 
cold in winter for the tea-plants. On the lower 
ground the people grow wheat where it is drier, and 
cotton and rice where it is wetter ; but all sorts of 
other things are grown for food. There is not quite 
enough water in the country through which the Indus 
flows, so the Indus and its tributaries are used to 
water the land. 

Spices, you remember, came from the Indies, and 
they still come ; but it does not take much land to 
grow all the spices that are used in the world, and 
plants necessary for ordinary food take up much 
more land. 

If you were to sail up the Ganges to Calcutta, you 
would see first the green swamps on either side of 
the channel ; small palm-trees would be noticed here 
and there, and farther upstream there would be a 
few low huts. Though you would not see tigers, or 
deer, or boars, you might notice the marks they had 
left on the mud, and you might even see crocodiles 
slipping down into the water as the boat came near 
them. By-and-by you would come to the great city 
of Caicutta, with all sorts of steamers and sailing 


ships in the river beside it. 
6 
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Then, as you went on by road or train, as far as 
you could see there would only be an immense plain, 
quite flat, and dotted with trees. Villages of mud- 
huts would appear at intervals in the middle of 
fields of poppies, potatoes, castor-oil plants, indigo, 
barley, and other grains used for food, while herds 
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of buffaloes would be seen eating the grass. In one 
part there would be wells, from which they get water 
for the fields in the dry season ; in another muddy 
ponds or channels. A great deal of what you would 
see, would not be interesting; you might even think 
the land ugly, but it is a land where people can grow 
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things and live; and away on the north of the plains 
you might see sometimes, when it was clear, the 
snowy peaks of the Himalayas far off, shining white 
in the sun. 

People and Countries. — You might think now 
where it would be likely that most people would 
live. Perhaps we might find out first where they 
do not live. They do not usually live where it is very 
cold, or where it is very dry, for in those places nothing 
will grow, and so it is very difficult for people to get 
food. Of course, food might be brought from other 
places, but it costs money to bring food, so that in 
such places food is dearer. Now, in the north of 
Asia it is cold, and in the centre and west of Asia it 
is dry, so very few people at present live there. 

Also, people do not live where it is so wet that 
great forests grow very quickly. Very few people 
live on the low ground beside the Amazon or beside 
the Congo, because of the great deep, dark forests. 
In Asia comparatively few people live on the islands 
of the East Indies—except Java—for there, as we 
saw, are the only parts of Asia which correspond 
to the forest-lands of the Amazon and Congo. 

The districts in which people live, are those south 
and east of the high dry parts. We know that 
one of these is called India, another China, and 
the third Indo-China—that is, the part between 
India and China. A good many people also live 
in Japan. In these parts nearly half of thé whole 
number of people in the world live, and there are 
great cities as big as those in Britain. But even 
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in India and China more people live in one part 
than in another. In India most people live on the 
low land through which the Ganges flows, between 
the Himalayas and the Dekkan, for there it is 
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(1) Less than 1 person per square mile ; (2) 1-50; (3) 50-100; 
(4) Over 100. 


warm and wet, and plenty of food can be grown. 
The land through which the Lower Indus flows, 1s 
all desert ; notice that the Indus does not have any 
tributaries in its lower course, because there is no 
rain. Here, of course, people do not live. A little 
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way from the mouth of the Ganges is the city of 
Calcutta, to which ocean steamers may bring their 
cargoes of goods from Europe, and from which they 
may take rice and tea and other things to Europe. 
Bombay is another large city on the coast—in the 
west. Passengers and letters go through Bombay 
to a great part of India, because it is nearer to 
Europe than Calcutta is ; but it does not pay to take 
heavy things to the north-east of India over the 
high plateau of the Dekkan, so heavy things for 
that part go through Calcutta. Notice that a good 
many people live near the south of India, where 
the land is lower on the east. There is the third 
large city of India—Madras. There are other towns 
and cities in India, but most of the people live in 
villages. 

In China, es in India, more people live on the 
low land than elsewhere. The largest number live 
on the great plain of North China, through part of 
which the Hwang Ho flows. You remember that 
the Hwang Ho brings down yellow mud. This mud 
is so fertile that yellow is the national colour of the 
Chinese. Just at the north end of the plain is 
Pekin, or the ‘ North Capital.’ At the south is 
Nankin, or the ‘South Capital,’ because this for 
a long time was the most important part of 
China. 

Another important part of China is the low ground 
beside the Yangtsekiang. Near the mouth of the 
river is the city of Shanghai, and a long distance up 
the river is the city of Hankow; but the river is 
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so broad and deep that a British battleship has 
sailed up to Hankow. Find out how far this is. 

In the south a great number of people live in the 
Valley of the Sikiang. Till a very short time ago, 
people going to China had to go by sea, and the first 
place they came to where they could get easily into 
the country was the mouth of the Sikiang, so it 
is no wonder that here a large town has grown— 
Canton, one of the largest towns in China. 

Most of the cities about which you have learned 
are where there is a good climate, and where people 
can live most comfortably. The most important 
of them are also at places which people can easily 
reach. New York and New Orleans, and Montreal 
and Buenos Ayres, are where people can easily go 
into North America and South America. But some 
towns are on ways along which people must pass if 
they are to go from one important land to another, 
even though these ways go through places otherwise 
not very pleasant. 

Before the way round South Africa was discovered, 
everything that was carried between the Indies and 
Europe, had to be taken across the narrow piece of 
land between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea or 
the Persian Gulf. This piece of land is desert ; but, 
just because people had to pass through it, it was, 
and still is, important. In the Middle Ages people 
did not use the Red Sea, but took the spices into 
the Persian Gulf, then carried them overland on 
the backs of camels by the side of the Euphrates to 
the place where that river comes very near to the 
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Mediterranean, and there they crossed over to the 
sea by the town of Antioch. Now the Suez Canal 
is made between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and great steamers can go through it, 
so there is far more trade, and towns have grown at 
each end of the canal. There is also a town at the 
south end of the Red Sea—Aden. It is a very hot 
and very dry place, but these great steamers require 
coal, which is taken there for them, and so Aden is 
an important place. 


Why Europe and Asia are counted as Different 
Continents. 


We have seen how Drake sailed round the world, 
and how, before that, Columbus sailed across the 
Atlantic, and how within a few years the Spaniards 
discovered North and South America. We have 
seen how, almost at the same time, the Portuguese 
sailed round the south of Africa, and found the way 
to the Indies. We have seen that only two hundred 
years before that time Marco Polo had found a land- 
way to China. All these people who made these 
discoveries, came from Europe—from Venice, Genoa, 
Spain, Portugal, and England; but there was a 
time, long before, when all these places were them- 
selves discovered. It was the Phcenicians and the 
Greeks who made the first discoveries, not the 
Italians and Spaniards. 

We have just seen that the part of the world near 
Arabia and Egypt and Asia Minor is important 
because ways go through it from one place to 
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another ; and ever since there was any history, this 
part has been important. The Pheenicians lived 
at the east end of the Mediterranean Sea, and ex- 
plored it. They built Carthage, near where Tunis 
now is; they may even have gone through the 
Strait of Gibraltar and sailed north as far as Britain. 
It is so long ago that we do not know the names of 
the men who went first, as we know the names of 
Columbus and Drake. But whoever did first sail 
out of sight of land was a brave man—as brave and 
clever as Columbus himself was. 

The Greeks also were civilized when the other 
peoples of Europe were almost savages. If you 
look at the east of the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Asia Minor and what is now called Greece, you will 
notice a sea with a great many islands, and a larger 
island—Crete—at the south. All round this sea 
were the lands where the Greeks lived. They called 
the sea the Archipelago, which means the ‘ chief 
sea,’ because it was the chief sea known to them. 
There are so many islands in it that nowadays we 
use the word ‘archipelago’ to mean a collection 
of islands. 

It was the Greeks who first used the names ‘ Asia’ 
and ‘Europe.’ ‘Asia’ means the land of the 
‘rising sun’; ‘Europe’ means the land of the 
‘setting sun.’ To the Greeks who sailed on their 
chief sea, the sun rose over the lands away in the 
east, and these lands they called Asia; to them, 
too, the sun set over the lands away to the west, 
and these lands they called Europe. Then gradually 
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all the land behind that which they saw to the 
east, was called Asia; and all the land which was 
gradually discovered behind that which they saw 
in the west, was called Europe. That is one reason 
why Europe and Asia, though really one continent, 
are called by different names. 

By-and-by the Greeks sailed westwards on the 
Mediterranean, and, like the Phcenicians, settled on 
islands and other convenient places along the coast, 
such as Sicily and the south of Italy. Later on, the 
Romans explored all the land westwards, and 
Julius Caesar even reached Britain after he had 
marched with his armies right across what is now 
called France. 

So Europe gradually came to be civilized. We 
shall now see what kind of land Europe is : we shall 
see why it is so important, though it is so small 
compared with the other continents, and then, 
perhaps, you may find out why the people have 
gone on to discover the rest of the world. 


Europe. 


Relief —The Plain.—You have seen that a great 
part of the east of Europe is low ground—part of the 
greatest plain in the world. It really stretches 
westward a good distance, but part of it is so low 
that it is just below the surface of the water, and 
the Baltic Sea and the North Sea have been formed. 
They are very shallow—really parts of the plain. All 
along the shores of these seas there is some land—as 
in Denmark and North Germany and South Sweden 
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—which is just above the level of the water. Even 
the east of England is really part of the plain. 

The High Ground.—Notice that there is some high 
ground in Scandinavia, north-west of the Baltic Sea, 
and in the north of Scotland. Most of the high 
ground of Europe is, however, in the south ; but, if 
you compare it with the high ground of Asia, there 
is not very much of it, and it is not very high. The 
largest piece of high ground is in the south-west— 
the Iberian Plateau. On the north of the plateau 
are the Pyrenees, and on the south are the Sierra 
Nevada. Where is there another Sierra Nevada ? 
What does the name mean ? 

The Alps and the Carpathians are other great 
broad stretches of high ground in and near the 
south. The Alps are not nearly so high as the great 
mountains in the other continents we have learned 
about ; but, considering the small size of Europe, 
they are high and broad and long. Measure the 
breadth and length of the Alps, and compare these 
distances with some distances in Britain. The 
greater part of the Alps is over a mile high, and 
some of the highest parts are about three miles 
high. Compare these heights with the breadth ; 
then compare the Alps with the Himalayas. 

If you stand well back from these mountains, they 
seem to rise straight up, and they do rise very 
steeply. Long ago there were probably no valleys, 
and the Alps were a great mass of high ground 
rising up steeply from the low ground on each side, 
but such a quantity of rain has fallen on this high 
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ground, and run down on to the lower ground, that 
valleys have been formed where the rocks were most 
“easily worn away. 

The west end of the Alps turns round to the 
south, and joins on to the end of the Apennines, 
which stretch away to the south-east, to the shores 
of the Adriatic Sea, and then curve round to the 
west. Sicily is really the end of the Apennines, 
separated from the rest by a part which is low enough 
for water to flow over it—the Strait of Messina. 

From the east end of the Alps also notice that 
high ground stretches away to the south-east. At 
the south end, where Greece is, the water has flowed 
over all the lower parts, and only the high parts stand 
out of the water as islands—islands in which Greeks 
* still live. Asia Minor is really the same high ground 
rising out of the water on the east. 

Look at the Carpathians also, and notice that they 
do not quite join the Alps on the west, but that there 
is a piece of lower ground between. Notice also 
that at the east end they join on to the Balkan 
Mountains. 

North-west of the Alps and Carpathians there is 
some land which is rather high, though it is not 
nearly as high as the Alps. On this higher part are 
some small mountain ranges : notice exactly where 
these are, especially the Jura, the Vosges, the Black 
Forest, the Bohemian Forest, the Erz Gebirge, and 
' the Sudetes. In between the Alps and the Pyrenees 
is a smaller plateau, called the Cevennes, with a very 
steep front on the south and east. 
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The Southern Plains.—Between the Iberian 
Plateau and the east end of the Pyrenees is the Plain 


of Aragon, while between the Iberian Plateau and ~ 


the west end of the Sierra Nevada is another plain— 
the Plain of Andalusia. Between the Pyrenees and 
the Cevennes is low ground. Between the Cevennes 
and the Alps is a long narrow strip of low ground—the 
Rhone Valley. Between the Alps and the north of 
the Apennines is the Plain of Lombardy ; it is really 
just the end of the Adriatic Sea, which has been filled 
up with mud brought down by the River Po. 
The Plain of Hungary is low ground, with the Car- 
pathians on the north and east, the Alps on the west, 
and high ground also on the south. The Plain of 
Thrace is south of the Balkan Mountains. There is 
another long narrow plain, the Valley of the Rhine, 
right in the centre of the high ground north of the 
Alps. Measure the length and breadth of it. 

Now you see that, though Europe is so small, and 
though the high ground is not so high as the high 
ground of other continents, yet there are far more 
small stretches of high ground and low ground than 
there are elsewhere. One result is that there are far 
more pieces of low ground for the sea to flood over, 
and so there are far more peninsulas and islands than 
in parts of other continents of the same size. Look 
at South America, and compare it with Europe. 

Winds and Rain — Winds.—You learned that 
south of latitude 35°, on the west side of South 
America, there are west winds, and that in North 
America, north of latitude 35°, there are west winds. 
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Africa stretches just as far south as latitude 35°, so 
, there are west winds in South Africa during only 
one season. Which is it? Africa stretches just as 
far north as 35°, so there are west winds in North 
Africa during only one season also. 
Now, Europe is north of latitude 35°, so west winds 
blow over Europe nearly all the time. If you have 
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been noticing every day for a long time from what 
direction the wind comes, and if you havecounted 
up the aumber of days it has come from each direc- 
tion, you will have found that far more winds come 
from north-west, or west, or south-west than from 
any other direction. This has sometimes been an 
inconvenience to sailors; you remember Drake 
did not leave the English Channel till a month after 
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he first started from Plymouth. But you remember 
that in winter the winds blow out from Asia, and » 
sometimes the east winds from Asia blow right across 
Europe as far even as England. So do not be 
surprised if you notice east winds blowing for a 
number of days, especially if it is in winter or spring 
that you are noticing the winds. 
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Rain.—When the west winds blow on to the north 
of North America and the south of South America, 
they bring a good deal of rain to these parts. Notice 
from the maps that the west winds bring a good deal 
of rain to all the west of Europe. Of course, as the / 
winds blow farther and farther from the sea, they 
have less and less moisture to drop, and there is less 
and less rain. But there is no great high mass of 
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land on the west of Europe as there is on the west of 
South America and the west of North America, so the 
rain does not drop out of the clouds all at once, and 
the winds carry some rain far inland. The Spanish 
Plateau is the highest piece of land on the west, and 
you will notice that the east of Spain is much drier 
than the west. It is as dry as the east of Europe. 
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Look again at the map which shows the rains in 
summer, and see that the land along the north of the 
Mediterranean gets little or no rain then. Most of the 
rain falls in winter. This is what you might expect, 


‘ for you remember that the north of Africa gets rain 


only in winter. 
Temperature.—The temperature map for July tells 
us that no part of Europe is very hot, and no part of 
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Europe is very cold, though it is hot in the south 
and east, and cooler in the north and north-west. 
In winter-time, as we see from the January map, 
it is coldest in the north-east and warmest in the 
south-west. It is freezing over all the east of 
Europe. 
If you look at the temperature map of Europe and 
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Asia for January, you will notice that it is very cold 
indeed in the north-east, and that it grows warmer 
towards the south and west. England is farther 
north than Japan, and yet the north of Japan is 
freezing in winter while England is not freezing. 
This is mainly because the west winds that blow over 
Europe come from the sea. The winds do not come 
exactly from the west, but rather from the south- — 
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west. You remember that Columbus came back 
from the West Indies, which lie to the south-west of 
Europe, by allowing the ‘ west ’ winds to blow him 
back. These winds blow some of the warmer water 
from the south-west in front of them right across the 
Atlantic to Europe ; so the water round the west and 
north-west of Europe is much warmer than the water 
off Newfoundland and Labrador on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In the Pacific the west winds blow 
warm water on to the west of North America, and so 
the water there is warmer than the water on the 
east of Asia. Then, as the west winds blow on to the 
land, they not only bring rain, but they also bring 
some of the heat from the warm water, and make the 
west of Europe warmer than the east, and the north- 
~ west of North America warmer than the north-east. 

Rivers and Lakes.—As the west winds are nearly 
always bringing rain, there are rivers all over 
Europe, and they are much more steady than are 
the rivers in places where the rain comes only at one 
season. 

As the east of Europe is a great plain, a broad 
stretch of flat land, it is in the east that the great 
rivers are. Look at the Volga, and compare it with 
the Thames. A long distance from the Caspian Sea 
into which it flows, it is two or three miles wide, and 
it has great tributaries flowing into it also. There 
are other great rivers flowing over the plain. What 
are their names? Into what seas do they flow? 
These rivers ought to have boats on them to help 
people to move about the country, but you remember 
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that in winter-time it is freezing in all the east of 
Europe, so these rivers are frozen, and boats cannot 
sail on them for a good part of the year. Of course: 
those in the north are frozen much longer than the 
others are. Then the Volga flows into the Caspian 
Sea, which has no connection with the great ocean ; 
the vessels which can sail all over the world and 
carry goods from one port to another, can never enter 
the Caspian Sea and the Volga. Even the other 
rivers of the plain flow to seas, such as the Baltic Sea, 
and the Sea of Azov, and the Black Sea, which boats 
can enter only through narrow entrances, such as the 
Sound or the Strait of Kertch, or the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. 

The high ground of Europe is in the south, so the 
rivers that flow southward are short, and generally 
go too quickly for boats to sail up them. You 
remember also that there is little rain in summer 
there, so they generally have little water then- 
Although these rivers themselves are not very useful, 
yet their valleys are useful, because they are low 
ground, and so people can live in them, and make 
roads and railways along them. The Rhone Valley 
is very useful, though the Rhone itself is not of 
much use. Do you know any other valley that is 
more useful than the river which flows through it ? 

As the high ground of Europe is on the south, you 
would also expect that most of the long rivers of 
Western Europe would flow north, and so they do ; 
but they are not as long as you might expect, for few 
of them begin on the highest ground of the Car- 
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pathians and the Alps. They begin rather on the 
lower highlands to the north-west of these great 
mountains. The Danube, which begins in the Black 
Forest, catches all the streams, except one, that flow 
from the Alps to the north, and carries the water — 


: 


away eastwards to the Black Sea. 

The Rhine is the only river that begins on the 
Alps, and flows to the sea on the north. It flows for 
a long distance in a deep narrow valley in the Alps, 
then turns westward, and, after spreading out to form 
Lake Constance, tumbles over some hard rock in its 
bed just where it flows over the end of the Jura 
Mountains. Then it flows peacefully north through 
the long valley. This is really a plain ; it is not a 
valley like that through which the Rhine flows in the 
Alps. Then the river flows through a narrow valley 
where the hills rise steeply from the water’s edge, and 
out through the flat plains of North Europe to the sea. 

Though the Seine is shorter than the Rhine, it is 
very important. They both flow through flat land, 
so have not steep parts with waterfalls and rapids. 
They have rain all the year round, so they do not 
usually dry up ; they are not frozen in winter, so they 
can be used at all times; they flow to the open 
ocean, and ships can go long distances from them. 
For all these reasons they are much more useful for 
ships than any of the other rivers are, but they have 
another advantage still: there are no tides in the 
Baltic Sea, or the Black Sea, or the Caspian Sea. It 
was a good thing for the Phoenicians and Greeks that 
there are no tides in the Mediterranean also, for they 
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could land anywhere from the small boats that they | 
had then. The tides round the coasts of Norway and 
Spain are very small ; but all round the coasts of the } 
North Sea and the English Channel and the other 
coasts of England the tides rise and fall twice a day; 
the water flows up and down the mouths of the rivers , 
twice a day. The tides thus keep the river mouths 
clear of the mud that the rivers bring down, so that 
big ships can sail far inland. Before the days of 
steamers the tides were useful in another way, for 
ships could drift up and down with the tide, however 
much the wind might blow, and however much the 
river might wind about. It is the estuaries of the 
British rivers which are so useful ; the rivers them- 
selves are not very useful. But the rivers of north- 
west Europe are more useful; ships can not only 
enter their estuaries, but also sail long distances 
into the country. 

Vegetation.—The very north of Europe is dike the 
very north of Asia and of North America; it is too 
cold for things to grow. 

When the west winds blow to South America and 
to North America and bring rain to the land, there are 
forests, and there used to be forests where the west 
winds blow to Europe. In the north-east, where it is 
cold, there were forests of fir-trees with small hard 
spines instead of leaves, so that they should not 
easily be frozen. In the south there were trees with 
thick glossy leaves, so that they should not feel the 
heat in the dry summer. In the north and west were 
the trees we know most, whose leaves drop off in 
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autumn. In the very south-east, where it is too dry 
for trees, there was a grass-land. Some of it—the 
part north of the Caspian Sea—was so dry that it was 
almost a desert. 

That is how things used to be long ago. The greater 
part of Britain was covered with forest, and so were 
France and the rest of North Europe. But it is 
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different now. In these lands there are only rem- 
nants of old forests ; some of the trees have been cut 
down, and the land has been used to grow things which 
men require for food, such as wheat and rye, pota- 
toes and turnips, beetroot and cabbages. On some 
of the land grass grows now; but if it were left to 
itself for a long time, gradually trees would come, 
and grow taller and taller, and gradually the grass 
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under the trees would die, and it would be a forest- 
land once again. 

In the south of Europe the rain comes in winter, 
and there are fine, warm, dry summers, so the lands 
round the Mediterranean are used to grow all sorts 
of fruits which require a fine summer to ripen them, 
and which would be spoiled by rain. There you 
would see orange-trees and olive-trees, vines, figs, 
and even dates. 

In the south-east the land is being used to grow 
wheat, just as in the Argentine the land which 
naturally grows grass is now being used to grow 
wheat. The fir-forests of the north, and the cold 
lands where nothing grows, are very much as they 
always were ; but almost all the rest of Europe has 
been changed. It has been changed far more than 
any other continent has been changed. 

People and Countries. — Now look at the map 
which shows where people live. Very few people live 
in the cold north, where not only is it cold, but so 
little can be grown for food. Very few people live in 
the very dry part north of the Caspian Sea, but the 
rest of Europe has people all over it. We have learned 
that a great many people live in India and in China, 
but in no other parts of the world are there so many 
people all together as in Europe. There are nearly as 
many people in England as there are in all South 
America. There are almost as many people in 
France and Germany together as in all North 
America. 


Though there are people all over Europe, there are 
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more in some parts than in others. Most people live 
just north-west of the high ground and in Italy. 
In the east it is very cold in winter, and fewer people 
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‘4 live there. In the south it is dry in summer, and 
fewer people live in the Balkan Peninsula and in the 
drier parts of the east of Spain. It is in the parts 
where there is rain all the year round, where it is not 
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too cold in winter and not too hot in summer, that 
most people live. Here, too, there are rivers whose 
estuaries are open to the tides, so that ships can sail 
inland. In the old days, when there were no roads 
anywhere, it was a very good thing indeed for 
Europe that there was so much water round it, that 
there were so many peninsulas, and that people 
could sail so easily from one part to another. 

All the time before Columbus discovered America 
the Mediterranean was the important sea, because it 
was the sea that was in the middle of nearly all the 
land that was then known. It was the Phoenicians 
and Greeks and Italians who were the chief sailors : 
you remember that Columbus himself was an 
Italian. The lands on the north-west were not so 
important, for they were on the outside of the 
important part. But after Columbus sailed across 
the Atlantic, and Vasco da Gama sailed to India, and 
Magellan sailed across the Pacific, and Drake sailed 
round the world, then people began to see that from 
these lands one could go anywhere, and Portugal and 
Spain, France and Holland, Britain and Germany, 
became important. 

On the rivers of these lands, then, there are great 
ports to which ships can come. Hamburg, Bremen, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, London, Hull, 
Havre, and Rouen, are all near the beads of the 
estuaries of these rivers. Name the rivers. Paris, 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Strassburg, Berlin, and Magde- 
burg, are along way inland, and yet ships are able to 
come to them also. 
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These lands on the north-west have another 

. advantage. Along the north edge of the highlands 
coal has been found, and coal is used not only for 
heating houses and cooking food, but also to make 
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machinery go. Machinery can make a great many 
things much faster and more cheaply than men can 
make them with their hands, so that a great many 
things are made near the places where coal is mined, 
and a great many people live there also. 
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In Italy there is no coal, but north of the Plain of 
Lombardy are the Alps, and even in summer water 
comes down the streams from the melting snows. 
As these streams come down the steep mountain- 
sides, they can turn wheels and set machinery in 
motion. This is another use that rivers have. What 
other uses of rivers do you know? In the Plain of 
Lombardy, then, great numbers of people live, and 
Milan, in the centre of the plain, is the largest city in 
Italy, larger even than Rome. 

But people still wish to go to the Indies from the 
north-west of Europe. Goods may be sent round 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, but it is more con- 
venient to send some things down the Rhone Valley 
by train to the great port of Marseilles. People also 
who are going to the East, cross over France, and join 
the boat at Marseilles. Now notice that Marseilles 
is not at the mouth of the Rhone, but a little to one 
side, for there are no tides in the Mediterranean, 
and the mouth of the Rhone gets blocked up with the 
mud and stones which the river brings down, so that 
there is no good harbour at the mouth of the river. 

The Countries.— You have seen where Greece and 
Italy, Portugal and Spain, Britain and France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Germany, are. Portugaland Spain 
form together the peninsula on the south-west ; Nor- 
way and Sweden form together the peninsula on the 
north. Portugal is the lowland on the west, and 
smaller than Spain ; while Sweden is the low ground 
on the east, and larger than Norway. Italy and 
Greece are the peninsulas in the south and south- 
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east, but Italy now takes in the Plain of Lombardy, 
and Greece takes in no large plain. Russia is the 
great plainin the east. Germany is the western end 
of the plain, along with the Rhine Valley and the 
highlands between. France is the low ground round 
Paris and all north of the Pyrenees, along with the 
Rhone Valley. Holland is the Delta of the Rhine. 
Belgium is the narrow piece of low-lying ground 
along the coast between the Rhine Highlands and 
the sea. But there are three countries we have not 
yet noticed. The people of Switzerland live in the 
land between the Jura and the Alps, and in the 
valleys of the Alps, especially the valleys of the Rhine 
and Rhone. Turkey includes the Plain of Thrace, 
with Constantinople at the corner, where people can 
easily cross over to Asia, and where boats going 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean must 
pass. 

There is still one large kingdom made up of a great 
number of parts, some of them low ground, some of 
them high ground. This kingdom is Austria- 
Hungary. Hungary is the plain with highlands all 
round ; the rest of the country is Austria. Of what 
different pieces of high ground and low ground 
is Austria made? Between the Alps and Car- 
pathians, where it is low ground, through which 
people naturally go instead of going over high ground, 
is the capital, Vienna. 

South-east of Austria-Hungary are Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Servia. Look at the map, and notice 
whether these are low ground or high ground. 
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The Great Powers.—You may have heard of the 
expression, ‘ The Great Powers,’ meaning the im- 
portant countries of the world. They are Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
the United States, and Japan. They are called 
Great Powers because the people and rulers of these 
countries have been able to do things. You have 
learned where these countries are. Now you may 
think, and say why so many of them are in Europe, 
though Europe is so small; and why the people of 
these countries should have been able to do things, 
and the people of other countries have not been able. 


Australia and New Zealand. 


Relief.—Where is the low ground in Australia ? 
Where is the high ground? Where is the highest 
part of the high ground? Where are the largest 
bays? Why might you expect them to be where 
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they are? Is New Zealand high or low? Which 
is the highest part ? 

Winds.—Where is Australia ? Isit north or south 
of the equator ? When is it summer? When is it 
winter? What is the latitude of the south of 
Australia ? What is the latitude of the south of , 
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New Zealand? Where would you expect west 
winds all the year round ? Where would you expect 
them during a part of the year? Do they blow 
where you expect them ? Where would you expect 
the trade winds ? Do they blow there? Are they 
the same in summer and winter? Do the winds in 
the west blow from the land or to the land ? 
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Rains.—Would you expect New Zealand to have 
more rain at one time than another? If so, why ? 
If not, why not? Which is the rainiest part ? 
Why ? Which is the rainiest side of Australia ? 
Why ? Which is the rainiest side of Tasmania ? 
Why ? Where is there least rain in Australia ? 
Why ? Why does the rain not go far inland in 
Australia ? 

Rivers and Lakes.—Would you expect rivers in 
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the west half of Australia? Where would you 
expect most rivers in Australia? Are they very 
long? Do they flow fast or slow? Where would 
you expect the longest rivers in Australia? When 
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will they have most water? Why? Where are 
the lakes in Australia ? 

Temperature.—lIs any part of Australia really cold 
at any time of the year? What part is warmest in 
summer? What part of Australia is coolest in 
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summer ? What part is coldest in winter? Is 
New Zealand warm or cold ? 

Vegetation.—Where is the desert in Australia ? 
Why is it there? Where is the forest-land in 
Australia ? Why is it there? Where is the forest- 
land in Tasmania ? Where is the forest-land in New 
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Zealand ? Where would you expect grass to grow 
, in Australia? Where would you expect grass in 
New Zealand ? 

People.—Would you expect many people to live 
in the west of Australia? To what part of Aus- 
tralia would English people be most likely to go? 

"a bet 
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Why? Are there many people in Australia ? 
Which are the parts that have the greatest number of 
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AUSTRALIA : POPULATION. 
people living on them ? 


the largest towns ? 


Where would you expect 
coast or inland ? 


Would you expect them on the 
What are the largest towns ? 
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For Elementary Schools and Dower Classes in 
Secondary Schools 


EXCERPTS FROM 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
TEACHERS (BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1905) 


1. CAUSE AND EFFECT.—In the treatment of all Geographical 
phenomena—climatic, economic, political, historical— 
“there should be a constant appeal to the great facts of 
configuration and relief” .. . “natural regions as detcr- 

Y: mined by the relief of the land”... “the imagination 
of the scholar must also be called into play.” 

2. SELECTION.—-The aim should be, not to teach many facts, 
but to illustrate a few general ideas—“ begin with the 
simplest and most significant facts” ... “ the chief features 
of the great divisions of the world.” 

3. UNITY.—AIli ideas of Geography — mathematical, physical, 
and political—“ should be regarded as most closely con- 
nected,” and not be “ treated as separate subjects.” 

4. ILLUSTRATIONS.—“‘ Lessons should be illustrated by pictures 
and photographs of people, scenery, and butldings.” 

5. ORAL WORK.— The teacher's oral lessons should be his own 
work.” 
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THE WORLD Price 3s. 6d. 
JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EUROPE 
IRELAND, anp GREAT BRITAIN IN OUTLINE 
Small crown 8vo,.__ Illustrated. Each, price 1s. 44. 


WORLD PICTURES. 
An Elementary Pictorial Geography. Demy 8vo., with 71 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 0d. 


By H. J. SNAPE, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. 
Third Edition. With Questions, Statistics, and Tables. 
Containing 120 Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS AND LAND FORMS SERIES. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES Price 1s. 6d. 
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Large Type. 


ALGEBRA. 
By Prof. G. Curystat, M.A., LL.D. 
INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 


For the Use of Secondary Schools and 
Technical Colleges. Crown 8vo. 


Third Edition. Price 5s. 

Or in two separate parts. 
Part I. Price Qs. 
Part II. Price 4s. 


I have kept the fundamental principles of 
the subject well to the front from the very 
At the same time I have not 
—“gotten, what every mathematical (and 


\Ovxer) teacher should have perpetually in 


mind, that a general proposition is a property 
of no value to one that has not mastered the 
particulars. The utmost rigour of accurate 
logical deduction has therefore been less my 
aim than a gradual development of algebraic 
ideas. In arranging the exercises I have 
acted on a similar principle of keeping outas 
far as possible questions that have no theo- 
retical or practical interest.— Preface. 


By M. 8. Davin, B.A. 
BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA. 


With Mlustrations. 2nd Edition. (With 
or Without Answers.) Price 2s. 6d. 
Answers separate. Price 6d. 


The text for the most part consists of illus- 
tration and worked examples, formal proofs 
being rarely given. At the same time an 
attempt has been made to give the learner a 
conception of the reasoning on which the 
laws are based.— Preface. 


a Every facility 1s given for the 


Strongly Bound. 


ARITHMETIC. 
By T. B. Exiery, F.R.G.8. 
THE COUNCIL ARITHMETIC. 


Illustrated. 

Scheme B. 
Complete in One Volume, with or with« 
Answers. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. ( 


In Two Volumes with or without Answer, 
Price ls. 6d. ea 


Answers separate, complete. 


Part I. 
Paper Covers, 2d. ; Limp Cloth, 3d. 


Parts II., III., IV., and V. 
Paper, 3d. each ; Cloth, 4d. each. 


Parts VI., VII., and VIII. 
Paper, 4d. each ; Cloth, 6d. each. 


Price Is. ¢ 


Answers to Parts. Cloth. Price 4d. each 

The pupils are taken step by step fri 
the most simple to the most advanc 
exercises, hints and worked examples : 
given to make progress as easy a matt 
as possible, as well as to secure correct a 
neat methods, and a large number of ca 
fully graduated exercises is provided, 
that the whole field may be thorougt 
covered. 


\ The Publishers will send a Specimen Copy of any of the Text Books in 
this List (except such as are obviously Teachers’ books) to Head 
Teachers for half the published price, plus 2d. to cover postage. 


leisurely examination of text books in 


Messrs. Black's showrooms on any weck-day between the howrs of 


9 a.m. and 6 p.m., and on Saturday forenoon. 


at the same time have an 


Teachers may 
opportunity of inspecting the pictwres 


im the MENPES GALLERY OF GREAT MASTERS. 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 
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ARITHMETIC (Continued). 


3y A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. NESBITT, 
M.A., Univ. Coll., London. 


"HE NEW SCIENCE AND ART OF 
ARITHMETIC. 


n Three Parts. 


Crown 8vo. Price 2s. each. 


Part I., Integral; Parts II. and IIL, 
Fractional and Approximate; or com- 


plete in One Volume, with or without’ 


Answers. Price 4s. 6d. 


Answers to Complete Book in separate 
Volume. Price ls. 6d. 


We claim to have discovered a method for 
ccurate decimalization and reconversion of 
noney at sight, which is readily understood 
nd easily acquired. —Preface. 


i.B.C. OF ARITHMETIC. 


Teachers’ Book. Parts I. and II. 
Price ls. each, 


Exercise Book. Parts I. and II. 
Price 4d. each, 


This book is written for teachers of young 
hildren, and will be found especially useful 
n the hands of pupil-teachers and monitors. 
—Preface. 


By R. B. Moraan, B. Litt. 
ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 


For Junior Forms. 


Books I. and II. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. each. 


The exercises are arranged whenever pos- 
sible on the following plan: 


(1) Easy oral exercises, 


(2) Written exercises of a mechanical 
nature, 


(3) Problems. 
Each new difficulty is prefaced by a note 


sxplaining the method and giving typical 
vorked examples. 


BIBLICAL. ‘ 
By Rev. T. NicKLin, M.A. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


For Sixth Form Boys. 
Complete in 1 volume. Price 3s. 6d. 


Or can be had in three Parts, viz. : 


Part I. From the call of Abraham to the 
death of Joshua. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Price 1s. 6d. 


Part II. From the death of Joshua to the 
death of Jehoshaphat. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Price 1s. 64. 


Part III. From the death of Jehoshaphat. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Price 1s. 6d. 


I have remembered that, except for those 
who enter Holy Orders, the last definite 
instruction in religion that a public-school 
man receives is what he gets in the sixth 
form. I have, therefore, while putting every- 
thing in a positive form, throughout based 
my narrative on the results of recent scholar- 
ship; and I entertain a hope that no reader 
of this book will have cause to admit that 
his conception of the course of Hebrew history. 
was, exceptin unimportant details, erroneous * 
or exploded.— Preface. 


BOTANY. 


By Dr. Orro V. DARBISHIRE. 
A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Being an easy introduction to the study of 
Plant Life. Containing 115 Dlustrations 
from photographs specially taken by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
This book has been planned for youn 
children who are being taught at school ora 
home. It has been written in such a way 
that parents wishing to teach their children 
at home can do so by its means, without 
having to go to any great expense or trouble 
in buying specimens and apparatus.— Preface. 


By D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 


In Two Parts, each containing - 
116 Illustrations. > 


Part I. Flowering Plants. 8th Edition. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Part II. Flowerless Plants. 6th Edition. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
This book is intended as a first guide to the 
study of the structure of plants. The type- 
system has been adapted, as far as practi- 
cable, because it seems better to gain as 
thorough a knowledge as possible of a few 
plants, rather than to acquire mere scraps of 
information about a larcer num bher.—P: 
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CHEMISTRY. 


By ERNEST BARRETT, B.Sc., and 
T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. 


A FIRST-CLASS BOOK OF CHEM- 
ISTRY. Price 1s, 6d. 


This book provides a suitable course for the 
upper standards of most elementary schools. 
It is essentially practical, but is also suitable 
for class and home reading. So far as has 
been possible in following a systematic 
course, details have been given in simple 
language of a number of technical processes. 
This volume carries the subject as far as the 
application of the law of multiple propor- 
tions. Symbols and formule have not been 
introduced, but word equations have been 
freely used. A number of simple chemical 
calculations have been added as exercises to 
many of the chapters. 


By Rev. TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHE 
ISTRY. For Junior Classes. With 
Illustrations. (2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 


An attempt has been made to present 
subject of Elementary Chemistry in asin 
and systematic manner, and to develop 
experimental facts of chemistry, not as it 
of knowledge, either isolated or packed 
in water-tight compartments, but as li 
in a chain of reasoning leading natur 
and logically to the central ideas of moc 
chemistry—the constitution of matter 
the laws of chemical combination.— Pref 
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ENGLISH. 


By J. H. Fowrer, M.A. 


. MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 
(2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 6d. 


This book aims at giving more systematic 
uidance in the art of essay-writing than is 
sually attempted.—Preface. 


. FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY 
WRITING. Second Edition. Price 6d. 


The aim of this little book is to reduce 
he number of those unpleasant and often 
nprofitable minutes which a beginner spends 
1 contemplation of the ‘‘theme” that has 
een given him—minutes during which his 
1ind is as blank as the white sheet of paper 
e is expected to fill. It seeks to minimise 
hese, not by supplying him with ideas—a 
rocess which would be easy enough, but 
ot very helpful as a training—but by assist- 
ag him to interrogate his own consciousness, 
t tries to show him that he really does 
now something about the subject on which 
e has to write; to suggest to him some 
oints that he would do well to think about; 
© suggest also an order in which the points 
nay be taken.—Preface. 


TINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 
Second Edition. Price ls. 4d. 


The object of this book, even of the 
echnical parts of it, is primarily to help the 
eader to an intelligent appreciation of the 
est literature, not to teach him to write for 
im self.— Preface. 


ZSSSAYS FROM DE QUINCEY. 
Price 2s. 
Contents: Introduction ; The English Mail 
Yoach ; Joan of Arc; Infant Literature; On 
he Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth; Early 
Memorials of Grasmere; Dream upon the 
Jniverse. 


Edited by JoHN Downtn, M.A. 


DE QUINCEY’S “CONFESSIONS OF 
AN OPIUM-EATER.” Price 3s. 6d. 


As De Quincey is remarkable, even among 
tnglish writers, for discursiveness and allu- 
iiveness, and as his writings, with all their 
*xcellencies in style and thought, are not 
juite free from blemishes, it has been the 
ybject of the present edition to give the 
itudent all necessary help with regard to 
lifficulties in language and phraseology, and 
ut the same time to give a caution against 
yhe dangers of slavish imitation and indis- 
‘riminating admiration.—Pre/uce. 


MACAULAY’S “LIFE OF PITT.” 
Price 2s. 
Macaulay's ‘‘ Life of Pitt” deserves to be 
studied in schools and colleges more than it 
has been. It is the ripest fruit of his genius, 
and the most perfect specimen of his art. 
Unlike most of his essays, it is of flawless 
excellence, both in form and in matter. 
While advanced students will profit in criti- 
cising the style and correcting the bias of 
the essays, younger pupils will gain more 
by the study of a work which can with all 
confidence be put before them as a model 
of literary composition and historical] narra- 
tive.—Preface. 


Edited by Ivor B. JoHN, M.A. 


MACAULAY’S LIVES OF GOLD- 
SMITH AND JOHNSON. Price ls. 


These lives are, undoubtedly, ‘literary — 
gems,” and they have the defects of their 
good qualities; their literary value has 
gained a little at the expense of their 
biographical.— Preface, 


Edited by JAMES A. S. BARRETT. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 
New Edition. With Notes and Iintroduc- 
tion. Price 3s. 6d. 


On account of the number and interest of 
its allusions to leaders of thought in many 
departments, and of the striking ideas it 
contains, it is fitted to be a class-book of 
the greatest usefulness to junior students, 
stimulating to their thought and formative 
of their character. To the more serious 
student it becomes, in many cases, a guide, 
philosopher and friend, directing him to the 
wisdom of Goethe and the beauties of Jean 
Paul, and proving itself the wine as well as 
the food of life. —Preface. 


Edited by E. E. Sita. . 


BUNYAN’S THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. With 18 Illustrations and Short 
Life of Bunyan. Price 1s. 4d. 


This abridged edition is intended specially 
for the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 

The matter does not include the most 
abstruse or most painful parts of the book; 
and many of the illustrations are peculiarly 
suitable for reproduction in the ‘‘ Drawing” 
hour. 
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=. PplICTURE LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Demy 8vo. Limp cloth. Price 6d. each. 


Book I. 


Containing fifteen full-page illustrations 
in colour, and questions upon each. 


Books II., Ill. and IV. 


Each containing fourteen full-page illus- 
trations in colour, and questions and 


notes. 


Long experience in teaching composition 


to young children has convinced the 


that no plan of approaching the subject is 
better than that of using pictures, which 
assist the pupil in the work of self-interroga- 
tion and at the same time cultivate the habit 


of observation. 


These little books are intended to be a 
small contribution towards acquiring the 
power of expressing in clear language the 


results of such observation. 


The lessons on each picture do not pretend 
to be exhaustive, but are intended to provide 
written exercises following oral work. 


PY Edited by W. J. GLOVER. 
’  BLACK’s SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
Illustrated. 
Limp Cloth. 
JUNIOR. 
Old Time Tales. 


By Mrs. CRAIG. 


From Sweep to Water Baby. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Folk Stories. 
By the BrorsEers GRIMM. 


INTERMEDIATE. 


WITH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 


Eric: A Tale of School Life. 
By F. W. FARRAR. 


Tales of Wonder. 


(From Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book” 


and “Tanglewood Tales.”) 
Lords of the Castle. 
By Frances BRowN. 


4 SENIOR. 
le WITH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 
Rab and his Friends; and Our Dogs. 


By Joun Brown, M.D. 


With a character sketch of the Author, 


Great Deeds on Land and Sea. 
Compiled from 


Rev. W. H. Fircuert’s Books, 


Tales from Dickens. 


A Christmas Carol and Little Dombey. 


Price 6d. each. 


Book III. Price 
Books IV. and V. Price 1s. 6d 
5 
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By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
BLACK’S LITERARY READERS. 
Book I. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in ce 
and 35 in black and white in the te 
Price 
Book II. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in ¢ 
and 40 in black and white in the te? 
Pri 
Book III. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in c 
and 48 in black and white in the te: 
Price 1 
Book IV. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in c 
and 53 in black and white in the te> 
Price 1 
Book V. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in ¢ 
and 44 in black and white. 
Price 1 
Book VI. 
With 8 full-page illustrations in « 
and many in black and white. 
Price 1 
The special feature of this set of Re 
is that in all books above the Secor 
attempt is made to show how Britain 
by her world-wide Empire. In the 
Book the special lessons deal simply 
general considerations — how colonie 
gained, their uses, in what manner 
benefit the Mother Country, and in 
manner she benefits them. In the rem: 
books the great colonies are taken in 
and a series of lessons given on their h 
and how we came by them. Threc-f 
of the prose consists of lessons of g 
interest. 


By E. E. SPEIGHT. 
BLACK’S SENTINEL READERS. 


Book VI. Price 
Each containing 8 full-page lust 
in colour. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

In this series of Readers the aim - 

every extract should serve two pu 
(1) that of the reading lesson, and (2 
illustration of some desirable act. 


attitude. 
Sentinel Hours. 
An Anthology of Prose and Verse, P 


Suitable for Secondary and Public > 
and for higher forms in Elementary * 


= scisietinintabit = . 
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DICKENS. 
Edited by A. A. BARTER. 


\VID COPPERFIELD. 
TALE OF TWO 


Complete Text, 
with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, 
and a Colwured 


CITIES. Frontispiece. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
.RNABY RUDGE. each. 


[ACKERAY’S ESMOND. 
chool Edition. With Introduction, N otes, 


nd Plans. Price 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Aimp Cloth. Price 6d. net each. 


NG LEAR. Edited, with Introduc- 
ion and Notes, by P. SHzavyn, M.A.,D. Litt. 


-RCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, 
ith Introduction and Notes, by J. Srrone, 
A. 


NRY IV. Part I. Edited, with 
ntroduction and Notes, by H. W. Orp, 
A. 


DSUMMER- 
+HT’S DREAM. 


LIUS CAESAR. 
\CBETH. 
SHARD III. 


Edited, with an 
Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. 
L. W. Lypr, M.A. 


We would specially commend the notes 
| model of terseness. They are entirely 
from the defects of certain well-known 
ol editions of Shakespeare, which are 
choked with a mass of erudition as to 
ler them thoroughly unsuitable for junior 
as."—Saturday Review. (Review of the 
thant of Venice.) 


Mr. Lyde’sintroduction . . . is thoroughly 
ne point, and written ina bright, conven- 
al, direct manner, which will command 
ntion. We have seldom, indeed, seen 
development of a difficult plot more 
rly indicated.”— Guardian. (Review ef 
summer- Night's Dream.) 


aa 
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SCOTT. 


THE autheutic editions of Scott are published 
solely by A. & C. Black, who purchased along 
with the Copyright the interleaved set of the 
Waverley Novels in which Sir Walter Scott 
noted corrections and improvements almost 


to the day of his death. 


The Unabridged 


Text Readers have been collated word for 
word with this set, and many inaccuracies, 
some of them ludicrous, corrected. 


CoMPLETE TEXT. 


WAVERLEY. 
GUY MANNERING. 
ROB ROY. 


OLD MORTALITY. 
LEGEND OF MON- 


TROSE. ScHOOL 
HEART OF MID- EpITIoN. 
LOTHIAN. Each 
BRIDE OF LAMMER.- Volume ee 

talns specia 
awe. eRe 
THE ABBOT. tion, Notes, 
KENILWORTH. erreng 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. peaks 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN, 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIR MAID OF 
PERTH. 
WAVERLEY. 
ROB ROY. CuraP 
OLD MORTALITY. Meee 
LEGEND OF MGN.- ° 
pict nce me lana 
oe kee = ns mes 
. ntroduc- 
KENILWORTH. tion and 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. einen 
QUENTIN DURWARD. er obi 
THE TALISMAN, Price 1s. 
WOODSTOCK. each, 


FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


———_ 


Sixpenny Edition. 


The whole of the Waverley Novels are 
to be had in this style, and the edition 


is in use in many schools. Each Volume 
contains Glossary, Notes and Index, but 
not the special School Notes. Demy 8vo, 
Paper Covers. Price 6d. each. 
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SCOTT. 
CONTINUOUS READERS. Abridged tect. 
WAVERLEY. 
ROB ROY. 


OLD MORTALITY. 
LEGEND OF MON- 


TROSE. aig 
Volume con- 
IVANHOE. tains special 
THE ABBOT. Introdue- 
KENILWORTH. = 
Notes, and 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. Illustrations 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE TALISMAN. each. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIRMAID OF PERTH. 


BATTLE PIECES. 


READERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ROB ROY. J by 

OLD MORTALITY. Ganley. aiid 

IVANHOE. ey Ade 
an intro- 

THE MONASTERY. duction and 

imple Notes, 

THE ABBOT. i 
THE PIRATE. eon a 
QUENTIN DURWARD. Bound in 

THE TALISMAN. a 
FAIR MAID OF PERTH. each net. 


“Consider what things a boy learns from 
the reading of Scott. . It is history 
conveyed in the most efficacious manner 
possible, by connection with contemporary 
groups of figures, so real that they bring 
home to the reader the history itself... . 
The Court of Elizabeth; the captivity of 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; the gallant attempt 
of Prince Charles ; the Civil War ; the days of 
knightly tournament and feudal oppression ; 
the Covenanters; the reign of Louis XI. ; 
the Crusades—all these periods receive the 
kind of illumination which fixes them in 
the memory and makes the dry bones of 
history live when they are presented in con- 
nection with the actors of a contemporary 
drama.” —Sir Walter Besant, 


ENGLISH (Continued). 


POETRY. 


Each Volume contains a short Introdu 
and Notes for School Use. 


Limp Cloth. Price 6d. net « 


Edited by C. LinkLaTER THOMs 
POEMS OF R. & E. B. BROWNIN( 
POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 
POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON. 
POEMS OF KEATS & COLERIDG! 


Edited by E. E. Sprient, B.A 
POEMS OF PERCY B, SHELLEY. 
POEMS OF H. W. LONGFELLOW 


“These gems of the English classics 
been ably edited by teachers of rip 
perience, and show every evidence o 
most careful compilation. Teachers i 
mentary and secondary schools will 
their introduction attended with the 
beneficial results.”— Educational Record 


Edited by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT 
BLACK’S SCHOOL POETRY. 


Sone AND STORY. 


Book I. Junior. 
», Il. Intermediate. 
III. Senior. 


” 


Or in limp cloth, price 8d. each. 


These books, each of 96 pages, are - 
for use with classes of children of 
nine, nine to twelve, and twelve to fol 
severally, They serve as a systematic 
duction to Poetry, and are based, as 
general title implies, on the principl 
children need a mixture of narrativ 
lyric verse at each stage suited to their 
and capacity. 


Great care has been given to find fre 
unhackneyed matter, and at the sam 
to include only excellent material f 
formation of taste. 

Each passage is complete in itself, be 
most cases a complete poem, and in th 
cases a complete episode. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


IGLISH ( Continued ). 


By A. O. M‘DONNELL, M.A. 


ETEENTH CENTURY POETRY. 

: Price 1s. 4d. 
1ile not pretending to be a complete 
ry of the literature of the epoch, it 
s to reproduce the essentially typical 
sphere of that epoch, without any 
npt to ‘‘cram” the names and works 
| the writers of the period. 


By J. A. NICKLIN, B.A. 


.A SERIORUM. Poems for Sunday 
dy. Price 8d. 
rust that this little book may be found 
il, especially, and in the first place, to 
ers in public schaols who wish to give 
classes appropriate lessons on Sunday 
noons ; and also, toa certain extent, to 
nday Schools,” and to the rapidly in- 
ing ‘‘Men’s Bible Classes.”—Jntroduc- 


‘MS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
(See p. 20.) 


By JOHN F. MILNE. 


SAGES FOR PARAPHRASING, 
Price 9d. 


e passages are intended, in the first 
nee, aS exercises in paraphrasing for 
ls preparing for the Leaving Certificate 
University Local Examinations; but 
ich extract contains a complete theme 
ibject, they may also be found suitable 
urposes of recitation.-—Jntroduction, 


ENGLISH (Continued). 
SCOTT’S POEMS. 


(COMPLETE TEXT.) ScHOOL EDITION. 
Price ls. each 


LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited with 
special Introduction and Notes, by R. G. 
McKintay. And containing Frontispiece, 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
MARMION. 
LORD OF THE ISLES. 


Each edited with special Introduction and 
Notes, by W. M. Mackenzig, M.A. And 
containing Frontispieces. 


Edited by W. M. Mackernzig, M.A. 


THE BRUCE. By Joun Barsour. 


Selections for use in Schools, with an 
Introduction, a section on Early Scots 
Grammar, Notes, and a Glossary. 

Price 1s. 6d. 


Contains some characteristic passages, 
with the whole of the account of the Battle 
of Bannockburn, in which Barbour is at his 
best as a narrative and descriptive poet. 
Knowledge of Barbour will also afford matter 
for instructive comparison with the later 
work in a similar field of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose inheritance in part from the earlier 
poet is well understood, 


g 
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FRENCH. 
BLACK’S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 


General Editor : 


FIRST STAGE. 


With or without Vocabularies. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANGAIS. 
By F. B. Kirkman. A Dayin Paris. Pro- 
viding a complete course of instruction for 
the first year. Fully illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, with the Exercises revised and 
rearranged. Price 2s. 


“The most conscientious and at the same 
time the most original application of the 
New Method that has been published in 
Great Britain.”—Les Langues Modernes. 


Wall Sheets. In Colour. To accompany 
the above : 


(1) La famille Pascal a table, a 


domestic scene. 


(2) La porte Saint-Martin, a street 
scene. 


Prices—Mounted on linen and on rollers, 
varnished, 7s. 6d. net each. Mounted on 
linen, 58s. net each. Unmounted, 3s. net 
each. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANQAIS. 
PREMIERE PaRTIE (Phonetic Edition). 
Third Edition revised, and with the liaison 
of words indicated. Transcribed by Pro- 
fessor D. L. Savory, M.A. Illustrated. 

Price 6d. 


PREMIERES LECTURES. By F. B. 
KirKMAN. Simple accounts of French 
life based on photographs, etc., poetry 
and prose fables. May be used as (1) a 
two-term reader, (2) a complete course of 
instruction for older beginners in evening 
classes, etc. Third Edition, revised, and 
containing New Pxercises. Price 1s, 


PRENCH LESSON NOTES. By F. B. 
KirKMAN. To accompany and explain the 
above texts (full lesson notes for Premiere 
Année and Premieres Lectures). 

Price Is. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. For 
Beginners. Airsand Tonic Sol-Fa. By F. B. 
KirKMAN and R. B. Moraan. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged, containing 
12 additional songs in phonetic script. 

Price 6d. 


* An excellent little selection of French 


F. B. KIRKMAN, 


B.A. OXON. 


COURS DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN 
ELEMENTAIRE. Edited by 
Hartoc. A Short French Gramm 
French. Second Edition. Price ] 


As a knowledge of the grammar of | 
guage is essential to the accurate mast 
the tongue itself, grammar must n 
neglected. At the same time, if we te 
language orally, it follows that if the gra: 
is taught in English we are introduc 
discordant element into our teachin 
element which hinders progress and isi 
sistent with the end we have in vi 
Preface. 


SECOND STAGE. 


With ov without Vocabularies. 


DEUXIEME ANNEE DE FRANCAIS 
F. B. Kirkman. A Tour in Fr 
Fables; Stories from French History 
1180. Provides a complete course, 
grammar, for the second or third ye 

Price 2 
‘*The book with its predecessor fort 
our opinion, one of the two best ex: 

French Courses for school use.” — Teach 


= aby CONTES DE FEES. Adapt 
G. Harroe from Grimm, Anderse} 
Wish Reform Course based. on the te 
F. B. KirrKMANn. Second Edition. Pri 


PETITS CONTES POPULAIRES. Ad 
and Edited by F. B. Kirkman, with 
cises. Pri 


TROIS HEROS DE L’ANCIE 
FRANCE. By Jutes DE GLOUVET, 
interesting biographies of three 0: 
greatest personalities in French Hi: 
Edited by F. B. KirRKMAN, with Exe 
by L. CaouviLtLE (Perse School, 
bridge). Pri 


ELEMENTARY. 


Grammay to standard of Preliminary I 
With ov without Vocabularies. 


LES GAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. 8 
from French History to 886. Seconc 
tion, with complete course of instru 
based on the text. By F. B. Krrxma 
J. M. Pficontar. Illustrated. May be 


songs, well printed.” —School World. in the Second Stage. Price Li 
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-ENCH (Continued). 


ACK’S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 
ELEMENTARY (Continued). 


TURES ET EXERCICES—COURS 
,EMENTAIRE, Stories; Letters ; Chap- 
‘s from French History, 1180-1643. A 
mplete course of instruction with gram- 
ur. Illustrated. By F. B. KIRKMAN, 
CHOUVILLE, and Miss PECHEY. 


Price 2s. 
N LIVRE DE LECTURES. By F. B. 
IRKMAN, Price 1s. 6d. 


lustrated stories of everyday life, alter- 
ug with poems. 


ANCE DE MONTOREL. By JULES DE 
LOUVET. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


he story of a young Frenchman in the 
¢ just preceding the advent of Joan of 
Based on contemporary chronicles. 


NTES DES CHEVALIERS. By Mrs. 
_G. Frazer. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 


tories from legendary literature of the 
idle Ages retold in modern French. Con- 
1s Roland, Ogier, Amis et Amiles, Aiol. 


NTES ET PRECEPTES. Prose Stories 
y Mme. CHarLevILLE. With simple 
joetry. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
vith Exercises by Miss E. C. STEnrt. 
Price 9d. 


RTHE AUX GRANDS PIEDS. A Mod- 
rnized Story from the legendary literature 
f the Middle Ages. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
llustrated. Third Edition. With Reform 
dxercises by F. B. KIRKMAN. Price 9d. 


MPLIFIED RAPID READERS. Edited 
»y F. B, Kirkman. Text only, 32 pages. 
| Price 4d, each. 


(his is a series of six little books contain- 
¢, chiefly, stories from Grimm, Andersen, 
rrault, and Laboulaye. The text is care- 
ly simplified so as to make reading for its 
nn sake possible in quite elementary 
sses, 


JUNIOR. 


Grammar to standard of Junior Locals. 


SCTURES ET EXERCICES—COURS 
MOYEN. By M. P. Anprews. Chapters 
bn France and its History, 1643-1804. 
To meet the requirements of candidates 
preparing for the Junior Locals and 
similar examinations. Illustrated. With 
yx without English Notes. Price 2s, 


FRENCH (Continued ). 


AVENTURES DE CHICOT. By Dvomas. 
With complete course of instruction based 
on the text, By F. B. Kirkman and A. R. 
FLorniaN. Third Edition. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. Price 2s. 


‘* A racy historical story.”—Guardian. 


~ 


LA TRES JOYEUSE HISTOIRE DE 
BAYARD. Adapted by W. G. Harroe. 
Second Edition with Reform Course of 
Exercises by F. B. KIRKMAN, With or 
without Vocabulary. Price 2s. 


VOLTAIRE: ZADIG. Edited and carefully 
Revised by F. B. KIRKMAN. Illustrated. 
Exercises by Miss Rosk WELLS. Price 9d. 


VOLTAIRE: MELANGES. Edited with 
Reform Oral Exercises by F. B. KIRKMAN. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 


SENIOR. 


Grammar to standard of Higher Certificate, 
Senior Locals. Without Vocabulary. 


LECTURES ET EXERCICES— COURS 


SUPERIEUR. By F. B. Krrxman. Chap- 
ters on .France and on its history from 
1804. With complete Course of Exercises 
based on the text by Miss F. M. 8. BaTcHE- 
Lor. To Senior Local Standard. Price 2s. 


CHEZ LES FRAN CAIS. Chapters on 
Modern France from the best authors. 
More advanced than the preceding volume. 
Higher Certificate Standard. By H. CaR- 
TER, M.A., with Exercises by Miss SHEAR- 
SON, M.A. Price 2s. 


LE ROI DES MONTAGNES. By Asovt. 
Chaps. i.-v. Complete in itself. See for 
sequel the term reader Délivrance de Schultz. 
Illustrations of Doré. Reform Exercises 
by F. B. KrrKMAN. Price 2s. 


AGE OF RICHELIEU. Edited by A. Jamson 
Smita. Readings from Historians and 
Contemporary Writers. Price 2s. 
‘ Will give the advanced student a delight- 

ful glimpse into France of the seventeenth 

century.’’—G@uardian. 


AGE OF LOUIS XI. Edited by F. B. Smart, 
M.A. Readings from Historians and Con- 
temporary Writers. Price 28. 
“The double advantage of this book lies in 

the fact that the pupil not only makes pro- 

gress in the study of the French language 
but also learns much of an important period 
in French history.”"—Educational Times. 


t 
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FRENCH (Continued ). 


BLACK’S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 
SENIOR.— (Continued. 


VOLTAIRE—Contes et Mélanges. Edited 
by F. B. Kirxman, B.A. Illustrated. 
Price 2s. 


‘* We can heartily recommend this book as 
an excellent up-to-date French Reader.”— 
Practical Teacher. 


GRANDS PROSATEURS DU _ XVIIe 
SIECLE. Edited by Prof. Louis Branpin. 
Price 3s. 
The best prose of Descartes, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, 
Sévigné. Each extract is a complete whole 
in itself. The book should be welcomed 
by those who believe that English Senior- 
form boys and girls should not quit school 
ignorant of the greatest prose masters of 
France. 


BLACK’S 
ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 


Strong Limp Cloth, Stitched. 
PREPARATORY AND ELEMENTARY. 


For first four years. Length of Text with 
French footnotes, not counting pictures, vocabu- 
lary, and English notes, 20-30 pp. May be 


had without English notes and vocabulary. 


All these texts are modern. 


CHEVALIERS DE CHARLEMAGNE. 
Modernized Stories from the Chansons de 


Geste. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated. 
Price 6d, 
AMIS ET AWMILES, AIOL. Two more 


Stories from the Chansons de Geste. By Mrs. 
J. G. FRAZER. Price 6d. 


RIRES ET LARMES. Prose Stories of 
Everyday Life by A. Vesstor. With simple 
Poetry. Mlustrated. Price 6d. 


* PETITES COMEDIES, for Reading and 


“th 


Acting. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Price 9d. 


LA PETITE INSTITUTRICE. And other 
French Dialogues. By Gertrrupe M. IRon- 
SIDE. Price 6d. 
A series of short scenes from French life, 

introducing games, songs, and recitations 

suitable for children of twelve years and 
upwards. 

They supply material for a year’s work in 
conversational French. at 


FRENCH (Continued ). 


MIDDLE AND UPPER. 


Length of Text, with French footnotes, 
counting illustrations and English notes, 3 
pp. No vocabularies, Each text can be 
without English notes. 


MAITRE PATELIN (Comédie). Mo 
rendering of the famous Farce based on 
edition of 1490. By Mdlle. Niner. I 
trated. Price 


CHICOT CHEZ HENRI DE NAVAR 
By Avex. Dumas. Edited by A. R. Ftor 
Nlustrated. Price 


RECITS DE FROISSART. Edited 
Mdlie. Ninet. Contains three tales f 
the Chronicles rendered into modern Fre) 
Illustrated. Price 


WATERLOO. By Henry Houvssayg, 
Académie francaise. Edited by G. 
CLARKE, M.A. Portraits. Price 


DELIVRANCE DE SCHULTZ. Deuxi 
Partie du Roi des Montagnes. By 
AsouT. Illustrations by Gustave De 
Edited by F. B. KirKMAN. 50 pp. text 

Price 

GAUTIER: PROSE ET VERS. The | 
Prose and Poetry of Gautier. Edited 
F. B. Kirkman. Illustrated, Price 


LE BARON DE FOURCHEVIF. Com 
by LapicHe, Edited by A. H. Smirn, M 
L. -és-L. Price 


UPPER. 


Length of Text, not counting illustrations 
notes, 40-50 pp. No vocabularies. 


LETTRES, MAXIMES ET CARACTEF 
DU XVII® SIECLE. Contains ei 
letters of Sévigné, Maxims of La Roche: 
cauld, and La Bruyére’s chapter on 
Société et la Conversation. Edited by ] 
fessor BRANDIN. Illustrated. Price 

Or without Notes, Price 6d, 


BOSSUET: LES EMPIRES. Contains 
Egyptiens, les Perses, les Grecs et Aleman 
Edited by Professor BRANDIN. 22 Illus 
tions. Price 


SAINT LOUIS. A TwoTerm Reader. E 

ScHOEDELIN. Exercises by F. B. Krrxw 

Price Is. 

The text describes the pious deeds | 

chivalrous adventures of the noblest cha 
ter in French history after Joan of Arc. 

life should be familiar to every studen 
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| GEOGRAPHY. 
By Prof. L. W. Lypz, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


ICA. + 

ERICA (NORTH). 

ERICA (SOUTH). 
A. School 
STRALASIA and G poeranlire: 
1e EAST INDIES. Price 18. 4d. 


‘TISH EMPIRE. 
[TISH ISLES. 
ROPE. 


1e aim of this series is to present geo- 
yhical knowledge in such a way as to 
-e it essentially educational—proceeding 
a the known to the unknown, arguing 
‘cause and effect,” teaching observation 
) verification of facts. 


pecial attention is paid to commercial 
graphy. 


HOOL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
VORLD. Price 3s. 6d. 


MMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Elementary.) Price 3s. 


Jr interleaved for Notes. Price 4s. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 
tRAPHY. Illustrated with 83 diagrams. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Without wishing to compare the merits or 
merits of the three volumes above, we 
yuld like to explain the differences. 


rhe Commercial Geography of the World is, 
course, intended specially for use in 
sommercial” classes; but we believe that 
ography—if taught on right lines at all— 
more easily taught to boys from the com- 
srcial than from any other point of view. 


With regard to the School Geography of the 
orld, the system of what may be called 
yaragraphed notes’ adopted in it, is the 
‘e Which the author found most useful dur- 
g his first 5 or 6 years’ work as a teacher. 


In the School Text-Book a comparative use 
the diagrams will be facilitated by (1) the 


MAN IN MANY LANDS. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Geographic Control. 
Containing 24 full-page illustrations in 
colour. Price 2s. 6d. 


From THE PrEeFace.—‘‘ During recent years 
I have examined a rather appalling number 
of candidates in geography (fully 150,000) for 
various Examining Bodies, and this has 
brought me a stream of questions from all 
parts of the world on what may be called 
‘odd points’ in geography. 

“The mere fact of such questions being 
asked from the geographical standpoint is an 
eloquent testimony to the vast improvement 
in the teaching of the science in recent years 
and the consequent increase of interest in it 
amongst the pupils. And it has encouraged 
me to put into consecutive form a series of 
answers to such questions. The book was 
not written, therefore, with any wish to 
support or attack any theory, racial or other ; 
but, now that it is finished, it seems to me 
that it might form ‘ An Introduction to the 
Study of Geographic Control.’”’ 


AMERICA. Elementary 
ASIA. Geographies. 
BRITISH ISLES. Price 4d, net 
EUROPE. each. 


THE WORLD, ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY OF. Price Is. 4d. 


Prepared for the use of teachers who wish 
to have an elementary book which is dis- 
tinctly preparatory to the more advanced 
volume on The World. It may, perhaps, also 
meet the needs of others who are looking for 
a cheap book treating the world in a single 
volume. 


GEOGRAPHY READERS. 
Price 1s. 4d. each. 

No. Ill. England and Wales. 

With 2 Maps and 63 Illustrations. 
No. IVa. British Isles. 

With 5 Maps and 69 Illustrations. 
No. IVs. Burope. 

With 13 Maps and 100 Illustrations. 
No. [Vc. British Empire. 

With 6 Maps and 86 Illustrations, 
No. Va. Africa. 

With 2 Maps and 42 Illustrations, 
No. Vs. Asia, 

With Map and 52 Illustrations. 
No. Vc. The Americas. 

With 6 Maps and 60 Illustrations, 


assified list of diagrams in the Table of 


tents, and (2) the exceptional number 
moted to the area likely to be best known, 


q a Homaland 


The basis of the whole series is argument 
by cause and effect, selection of essentials, 


treatment of the science as a whole, copious 
sllaretrnatsnane and nroviaion for oral aark. 
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GEOGRAPHY (Centinaes } 


By L. W. Lypg, M.A., F. 


A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LAND ANP WALES. Containing 32 full- 
page Illustrations in colour. Squarecrown 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
An attempt is made to treat Geography 

for young children in very simple language, 
but as essentially a Science; and, in the 
belief that Science and Art are always 
mutually helpful, the book has been illus- 
trated with a series of thirty-two beautiful 
plates in colour. This will make it, though 
written originally for class use, specially help- 
ful for home study. The book is a unique 
experiment in Educational publishing. 


A HOME-WORK ATLAS. Containing 
48 Maps in Black and White. Crown 4to. 
Cloth. Price-1s. 
This Atlas is intended to supply at a mode- 

rate cost the data necessary for working the 

problems and exercises which are such an 
essential element of the modern teaching of 

Geography, but which are not to be found in 

the ordinary School Atlas. It is hoped that 

it will go far to supply the apparatus which 
is so essential if independent work is to be 
done by the pupil. 

By Professor A. J. HERBERTSON. 

MAN AND HIS WORK. Illustrated. 

Price 1s. 6d. 

This volume presents in a popular form 

the principles of human geography. The 
success of the volume from its first issue 
proves how great was the need for such a 
work. Beginning with the simplest societies, 
in which the effect of physical surrounding 
is, as it were, “writ large,” the increasing 
complexity introduced by new conditions 
and occupations is illustrated by concrete 
examples of existing societies. 


Descriptive Geographies. 


AFRICA. 

AMERICA (Cen. & So.). 

AMERICA (North). 

ASIA. Well Illustrated. 

AUSTRALIA and Price 2s. 6d. 
OCEANIA. each, 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 

Travellers’ tales are essential in good geo- 
graphical teaching, and the teacher who 
neglects them is working ata great disadvan- 

e, He wantsa book to put into his pupils’ 
hands which will supply this personal de- 
scriptive element. If such a book can also be 
nsed as a reading-book much time is saved. 
This is what the present series does. It 
contains reliable, graphic, interesting, and 
instructive passages, carefully selected from 
the writings of modern travellers. 

The books may be used as ordinary geo- 
et 6. anlage 11986 OY a8 readers. 


GEOGRAPHY (Continue 
By M. I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 


MAN AND HIS CONQUEST 
NATURE. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
23 illustrations. Pri 


This book is intended to be used tos 
ment the ordinary textbooks of geogr 
it aims at giving the kind of inforn 
necessary to vivify their somewhat 
statements, and suggesting the coi 
actions and reactions which take pla 
tween man and nature at every sti 
civilization. 

Generally the book aims at sup} 
the kind of information which teach 
geography wish to put before their scl 
but which they find it difficult to obte 
it is mostly still contained only in 
graphs and geographical journals. 


By J. B. REYNOLDS, B.A. 


WORLD PICTURES. An Eleme 
Pictorial Geography. With 71 Il 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth. Pi 
This book has been written with a 

object. Its first aim is to introduce : 

to the best methods of geographical 

to train him to read maps and p 

intelligently ; to teach him to compa 

contrast the geographical phenomena 
ous regions, and to trace out the reas 
their existence as far as possible. 

The book also aims at giving a sé 
accurate vivid pictures of the most im] 
types of scenery, withthe conditionsof 
life which have been necessarily evo 
accordance with these surroundings. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


The World. Containing 147 Ma 
Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Price 2s. each. 


The British Isles. With 85 [lust 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Europe. With 72 Illus., Mapsand Di: 

The Americas. With 109 Illust 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Asia. 64 Illus., Maps and Diagran 

Africa and Australasia. With 81] 

tions, Maps, and Diagrams. 

In the first part of each book an : 
has been made to give students a ¢ 
those important physical facts in acc 
with which countries have been divi 
‘natural regions,” and in the second 
show the influence of the physical 
of such areas on the life of mankind. 
attention has, therefore, been paid 
relief of the land and to climate, w 
economic aspect of the subject has be 
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OGRAPHY (Continued ). 


By J. B. ReEyYNoups, B.A. 
IOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


mall crown 8vo. Price 1s. 4d. each. 
and, and Great Britain in Outline. 
‘ith 92 Illustrations, Mapsand Diagrams. 
at Britain and Ireland. With 83 Illus- 
‘ations, Maps and Diagrams. 
rope. With 76 Illustrations, 
nd Diagrams. 
tish Empire, with specialreference 
its World Relation. With Illustra- 
ons, Maps and Diagrams, 
se books have been written to suit the 
of children in the upper classes of 
entary Schools and the lowerand middle 
s of Secondary Schools. 
oughout a regional method has been 
ed, and simple maps have been inserted 
urly define the natural regions selected. 
diagrams illustrate the essential phy- 
and political features of the regions, 
istribution of various phenomena, and 
n economic facts, and the numerous 
have been specially selected for their 
uphical value. 


J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


ROUND WORLD. An Elemen- 
‘Geog. 38yY Diagrams, Price ls. 4d. 
3 little book gives a general idea of the 

Globe in such a shape that it may be 
yver by a junior class in one year. 


By H. J. SNAPE, M.A. 


s*RAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. With 
at 120 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
wn 4to, cloth. Price ls. 6d. 
dearth of diagrams in the ordinary 
atlas and in most text-books of geo- 
y has been a severe handicap to the 
‘ry and pupil alike, and the purpose of 
ook is to supplement the atlas. 

hink in maps is a very important part 
training in modern geographical study, 
nis work will give great assistance to 
udent in acquiring this faculty. 


By H. J. SNAPE, M.A. 


SRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS AND 
T FORMS SERIES. Pictures and 
rcises. Price 1s. 6d. each, 
iritish Isles. (Now ready.) 
America and Eurasia, 
America, Africa, and Australasia. 
. [/n preparation. 
ddition to a large number of diagrams 
aps of various geographical phenomena, 
books contain a number of pictures of 
rms, accompanied by questions based 
comparative method in order to 
ie student practice in using the books 
yently. To think in maps isa very 
vant part of the training in modern 
phical study, and these books will 
eaanse in this respect 


Maps 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued ). 


By AN ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 


BLACK’S DIAGRAMMATIC ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Specially pre- 
pared for the Elemeutary School. Con- 
taining 43 maps and numerous diagrams. 
Crown 4to, cloth. Price 1s. 


This atlas takes into account the points in 
the ‘‘Suggestious for Teachers” as well as 
those laid down in the latest ‘‘ Code.” 


The maps (forty-three in number) include 
physical, political, commercial, economic, 
industrial and climatic maps of each country, 
besides other commercial maps of the world, 
etc. 


There are numerous simple diagrams illus- 
trating, comparatively, British Empire areas, 
population, trade statistics, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, time, and defence. 


There is, in addition, an historical epitome. 


By BERNARD SMITH, M.A.,, F.G.S. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Containing 222 Illustrations, Maps and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


This book is intended for the use of school- 
teachers and the upper classes of schools. It 
is hoped that it will meet a much-felt want, 
since the numerous illustrations are largely 
drawn from the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire, rather than from the United 
States of America, as is so often the case. 
The work is divided into six parts, dealing 
respectively with (1) the Earth andits Parts; 
(2) the Atmosphere; (3) the Land; (4) the 
Sculpture of the Land; (5) the Waters; (6) 
the Building of Britain. Special attention is 
drawn to the influences exercised on various 
peoples by physical environment. 


By L. GC. W. Bonactna, F.R. Met.S. 
CLIMATIC CONTROL 


tions, Maps and Diagrams. 


With 27 Illustra- 
Price Qs. 


This book discusses the general principles 
of climatology ; shows bow vegetation charac- 
teristics and other features of landscape are 
controlled generally by climatic influences, 
and illustrates the effects of special or typical 
climatic conditions from different parts of 
the world, with special reference to man— 
his life and occupations. The book concludes 
with a chapter on the general principles of 
meteorology. 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued). 


ELEMENTARY 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
Crown 4to. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


By C. Von Wyss. 


THE WORLD IN PICTURES. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour and 30 in 
Black and White. 


By S. SHENESSEY. 
THE CHILDREN’S WORLD. 


With Pictures as above, but with a more 
Elementary Text. 


By H. Crive Barnarp, M.A., B. Litt. 


THE BRITISH ISLES IN PICTURES. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour, 26 in Black 
and White, and a Map. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN PICTURES. 
With 32 [llustrations in Colour, 26 in Black 
and White, and a Map. 


EUROPE IN PICTURES. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour, 25 in Black 
and White, and 5 Maps. 

HOW OTHER PEOPLE LIVE. 
With 31 Illustrations in Colour, and 24 in 
Black and White. 


These are essentially Geography Readers, 
and their distinguishing feature is the 
highly artistic illustrations in colour by 
which an appeal is made to the child’s 
imagination. 

The text is intended not to supplant the 
teacher, but rather to furnish him with 
“ subject-matter” that may be developed in 
the course of the lesson. 

“The Children’s World” is suitable for 
advanced Kindergarten pupils and for Stan- 
dard I. in Elementary Schools, ‘‘ The World” 
is suitable for Standard II., ‘‘ British Isles” 
for Standards III. ane IV., and “The British 
Empire ” and “ How Other People Live” for 
Standards V. and VI., and “Europe” for 
Standard VII. 


GEOGRAPHY (Continuec 


By AGNES NIGHTINGALE. 


VISUAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 23 full-page pictures. Pri 


By means of simple pictures this littl 
aims at cultivating the power of ‘‘ vist 
tion,” or ‘‘ thinking in shapes,” and to d 
the geographical imagination. The bo 
been so arranged that there is ‘‘ some 
to do,” as well as something to see an 
about, for the outline pictures are to be 
in with crayons or water-colours b 
children themselves. ‘‘ Visual Geogr: 
is intended for Kindergartens, for I 
and the lower Standards of Elem¢ 
Schools, but may be used with advant: 
older children whose groundwork 0! 
graphical knowledge is weak. 


By Maset Sopuia ELLiort, B 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORICAL 
GRAPHY OF THE BRITISH |! 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth. Contain 
illustrations and diagrammatie ma] 


Price 


This book is intended for the use of cl 
of about twelve years of age in sec 
schools. Its purpose is to show the in 
of the geography of our islands, not 
on their history, but on the principal c 
which have taken place in their soc 
and civilization from the earliest time 
rise of our commerce and marine pov 
also been sketched, and the close con’ 
between economic geography and 
shown. The scheme of the book hi 
drawn up by Professor L. Lyde, 
F.R.G.S. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


Epitep sy S. M. NICHOLLS, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES: : 


Land Forms and how they are made. 


{E pee may be had in Packets of Six as per list, or Six of any one 
dject in a Packet. Each Packet is contained in a strong Manilla paper 
elope with thumb-hole. Each Picture measures 6} x 42 inches. 


For convenience of reference as library volumes and for preparation work 
' these sets of Pictures may be obtained in cloth covers, each card mounted on 


| a guard, and with the Notes on Pictures at the front of the set. 

Jeries II. ELevatTion anp DEPRESSION Packet III. 

| OF THE LAND (in 2 Packets). 13. A Watershed. 16. Vegetation on 

l'rice 6d. per Packet of Six. 14 ‘Vegetation on | Upper Slopes. — 

: : : ower Slopes. 7. unta 

is Series complete in cloth St teres 15. Vegetation ac * aSlope. ; 

SF ‘ i e Slopes. . Mountains as 

eries III. Sco.prure or Eartn’s Crust = Barriers. 

(in 2 packets). This Series complete in cloth case, price 2g, 

Bete pore as Series X. Vatieys (in 2 Packets), 

pathering of Surface through agency of: Price 6d. per packet of Six, 

‘Rain. 6. Frost, Rain and Packet I. 

Frost. Wind. 1. Formation of a 4. A Cafion in Hori- 

Ee. and pies NE os pili LE : eae Clay. 

‘Work of Ground 10. Slow Weather- : a Gores in Lime- 6 A Brats “ihe ce 
Waters—A Carern. ing — Wind and stone Rock. ley. 

Ditto.—a Landslip. Heat. Packet II. 

Work of Aerial 11. Formation of 7. An Older Valley. 10. A Hanging Val- 

Agents—An Arch. Soil. 8. A Synclinal Val- ley. 

{ : 12. Diagrams. ley. ll. A Drowned Val- 

| This Series complete in cloth case, 9. A Biaciated Val- ey. 

! price 1s. 6d. ae 12. A Dry Valley. 

Series V. Guacters (in 3 Packets). 1 This Series complete in cloth case, 

i Price 6d. per Packet of Six. price 1s. 6d. 

By L. E. Water, B.Sc., A.C.G.I. Series XI. Lakes (in 2 Packets), 

, Packet I. : pale . 

‘The High Alps 3. A Glacier Pass, Price 6d. per Packet of Six. 

_ from the 4. A Glacier Pass. Packet I. 

‘Finsteraarhorn 5. An Ice Fall. 1. Tectonic Basin. 5. Glacial Basin. 

to the ease + A Glacier Snout. 2. Woloanio Basin. 6. Mountain - Val- 

A Field of Snow. 11. Scratched Rock : Alin vial Saute, ns 

Melting Snow. behind the Old Packet II. 

{ce Surface. Ice Fall. Basins formed by Barriers. 

Region of Cre- 12. Lateral Moraine. 7. Landslip Barrier. 11. (a) Beach-Barrier 
| Vasses. Packet ILL “ — ey heen and (b) Ox bow 
ferminalMoraine. 17. A Scree brought ; Mog ee 12 Oonnaiek Allu- 
oe on the lareee Ava- | 10. Moraine Barrier. vial Basin. 

An Old Moraine. 18. A Valley. This Series complete in cloth case, 
ake formed by rice 1s, 6d. 
|Glacial Water. th sia 48 od : 
s Series complete in cloth case, price 2s, Other Series in preparation. 
bries VIII. Mountains (in 3 Packets). These pictures are intended to assist 
| Price 6d, per Packet of Six. teachers of geography in giving correct ideas 
Packet L of parts of the earth’s surface, the subjects 


is Mountain Up- 4. Mature Moun- | being selected with a view to illustrating the 
\fold. 


tains. workings of varied natural forces. 

Pyramid Peak. 5. Snowdonia. It is hoped that these illustrations will 
eke ee 6. Synolinal Strata. give the scholars a true idea of natural 
| 5 Packet IT. phenomena and enable them afterwards to 
‘A Dissected Pla- 10. Mountain swept make or use diagrams with a correct sense 
gaa a by Avalanches. of proportion, 

Ridge. errated 11. ss ‘eee An Introductory Essay on each Series, with 


wimestone Tow- 12A Mountain Descriptions of Pictures and Questions, is sup- 
i Cirque. plied free to teachers who purchase the pictures, 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued). 
SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 


Series of 3 Maps on Sheet. 
Price 1d, each. 


EUROPE (12 coloured sections), viz. : 
Avstria-Hungary, Balkan Peninsula, 
Basin of Danube, Basin of Rhine, 
Europe, France, German Empire, 
Holland and Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
Scandinavia and Denmark, Spain 
and Portugal. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
sections), ViZ. : 

Eastern Counties ; Northern Coun- 
ties ; Severn Basin ; Southern Coun- 
ties, East ; Southern Counties, West; 
Thames Basin; Trent Basin; Wales 
and Cheshire. 


(8 coloured 


SCOTLAND (5 coloured sections), viz. : 
Northern Highlands, Southern 
Highlands, Central Plain, Lothians 
and Tweed Basin, South-Western 
District. 


IRELAND (4 coloured sections), viz.: 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con- 
naught. 


QONITED STATES AND BRITISH POS- 
SESSIONS (8 coloured sections), viz. : 
United States (2 Maps), Canada (2 
Maps), Indian Empire, Australia and 
New Zealand, British South Africa, 
Minor Possessions. 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued ). 
SYNTHETICAL ATLASES. 


EUROPE. Price 1s. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Price 1s. 
SCOTLAND. Price 
IRELAND. Price 


The maps are drawn in sets of three, : 
are so arranged that one or all can be 
sented to the pupil at the same time. 

It is intended that the first map shoulc 
open during the lesson. This can then 
folded out of sight, and the second 1 
brought into view. This omits the nai 
of places, giving instead facts connected v 
places marked in map A. 

In order to facilitate reference, each p 
is marked by a number in all three m: 
Map B serves as a test on map A, whilst 1 
C in its turn serves as a test for locali: 
industries, products, historical events, et 


GEOMETRY. 


By CHARLES GODFREY, M.A. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. Translated 


adapted from the German of Dr. FF 
HocrevarR. With 50 Illustrations. 
Price ls. 
Dr. Hocevar’s method of presentatio 
less formal than that to which Eng 
teachers are accustomed ; indeed, how 
valuable a model form of proposition ma 
in the first stages, it is doubtless neces 
to relax somewhat in more advanced w 
—Preface. 


GREEK. 
By A. DoucGLas THOMPSON. 
ODYSSEY. Book IX. Price 2s, 


By E. G. WILKINSON, M.A. 


THE RISE OF HELLAS, An Hist 
cal Greek Reading Book. With 2) 
and 19 Illustrations. Price 28 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY. 


By Prof. L. W. Lypz, M.A. 
THE AGE OF BLAKE. (1652-1680.) 


With 12 Illustrations. Price ls. 4d. 
THE AGE OF DRAKE. (1577-1596.) 
With 15 Illustrations. Price 1s. 4d. 
THE AGE OF HAWKE. (1709-1782.) 
With 9 Illustrations. Price ls. 4d. 


This Series of Sea-Dog Readers consists of 
xtracts from contemporary documents and 
rom contemporary and modern verse. The 
pelling of extracts is in every case mod- 
rnized. 

The object of the whole series is, perhaps, 
ufficiently summed up in the motto from 
{r. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional ”— 


‘* LEST WE FORGET” ; 


ut the stories themselves form a fascinating 
‘centre of action” round which to group the 
istory of the period, and the slightly anti- 
uated language illustrates the origin of 
nany idioms, the use of which is now no 
onger obvious. 


By H. bE B. Grpsins, M.A., Litt.D. 


"HE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Third Edition. 
35 Illustrations, 4 Maps. Price 2s. 


This book may be used either as a text- 
sy for middle and upper forms in studying 

e history of their own time, or simply as 
‘*Reader,” which may give general infor- 
nation while being read aloud in class in the 
isual reading lesson.—Prejace. 


: By JOHN FINNEMORE. 
*AMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 


Vol. I. King Alfred to Shakespeare. 
1616.) With 57 Illustrations, 
Vol. II. Cromwell to Lord Roberts. (1599- 
1904.) 57 Illustrations. 
Price 1s, 4d. each. 
“Famous Englishmen” consists of two 
rolumes of simply-written lives, the first 
rolume containing biographies from .Alfred 
Elizabeth, the second volume coming to 
yhe present day. Many teachers working in 
ichools where divisions are grouped have 
»xpressed a wish for a couple of books form- 
ng a complete two-years’ course, this being 
she usual time any child stays in a given 
group. These two books meet the require- 
ent. They offer the advantage of continu- 
ss subject, and yet the reader may be 
thanged annually as prescribed. At the 
jame time they will be equally available in 
jchools where each division is large enough 
(° be handled singly. 
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By JOHN FINNEMORE 
MEN OF RENOWN. 


A CONCENTRIC READER. 


King Alfred to Lord Roberts. (871-1904. 
With 71 Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d- 


Similar to ‘‘ Famous Englishmen,” but con- 
taining the principal men of both periods in 
one volume. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Vol. I. The Coming of the Romans to the 
Battle of Towton Field (B.c. 55 to a.p. 
1461). With 27 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. The Rising of Lambert Simnel to 
the Battle of Sedgemoor (1487 to 1685). 
With 12 page Illustrations. 


Price ls. 4d. each. 


In teaching history it is easily possible to 
make children date-perfect and fact-perfect, 
and yet leave them without any idea of the 
hues which life wore in those far-off days. 
But, put before them a picture ofa child's life 
in those days; tell them a story in whicha 
boy or girl, much of their own age, takes a 
share in the events of his or her time, and 
the history lesson becomes another thing. 

The writer of these volumes has found the 
method very effective in teaching what may 
be called the colour and form of history, 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. From Saxon Times to 1603. 
78 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. From 1603 to the present day. 
57 Illustrations. Price ls. 6d. each. 


Similar to the above but giving a picture of 
the social habits and manners of our fore- 
fathers. 


With 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. From a.p. 200 to the present 
day. 6 Coloured, and 33 Black and White 
Illustrations, Price ls, 4d. 


An easy introductory Historical Reader 
meant to give children their first view of 
our history as a whole. It is written in a 
very simple manner, and only the chief 
events are touched upon. Yet these have 
been so selected that it is hoped the book 
will give a clear view in outline of our national 
story. A good first concentric Historical 
Roader for Elementary Schools. 
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HISTORY (Continued). 


-— By E. L. Hosxyn, B.A. 
PICTURES OF BRITISH HISTORY. Con- 


taining 58 Illustrations, of which 32 are in 

colour. Crown 4to. Price 1s. 6d. 

This volume is uniform with the Elemen- 

tary Pictorial Gecgraphy Series, and, like 

them, its distinguishing feature is the highly 

artistic illustrations by which an appeal is 
made to the child’s imagination. 

* HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. (See p. 15.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. About 240 
pp. each. j Price 2s. each, 

ae ae ; Miss S. MELaviss, M. A. 

With 36 Illustrations. 
1066-1216. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 35 Illustrations. 
1216-1307. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 21 Illustrations. 
1307-1399. N. L. Frazer, M.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. 
1399-1485. F. H. DurRHAM. 
With 28 Illustrations. 
es, 1485-1603. N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 


27) With 31 Illustrations. 
| : 1603-1660. F. J. WEAVER. 
With 33 Illustrations. 
1660-1715. Rev. J. N. Fieats, Litt. D. 
With 29 Mlustrations, 
1715-1815. H. BE. M. Icey, M.A. 
With many Illustrations. 

The plan of this series is so laid that interest 
in the text-book or in the teacher’s words is 
stimulated by supplementary reading, and 
sufficient premises are given to allow of a 
reasonable and reasoning deduction. The 
extracts are taken from contemporary authors, 
or are themselves contemporary documents, and 
have been chosen to illustrate as fairly and 
as vividly as possible the really important 
events of the period and to explain the 
motives of the chief actors. 


By M. W. KeaTINcgs, M.A., and 
N. L. FRAzeR, M.A. 
AHISTORY OF ENGLAND FORSCHOOLS. 
With Documents, Probleins, and Exercises. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated with 
maps and plans. Price 5s. 
Or in two separate volumes— 
Part I. (55 B.c. to a.D. 16038). 
PL Part I1. (1603 to present day). 
Price 28. 6d. each. 
This history has been compiled to mect the 
growing demand on the part of teachers for 
a book of practicable size. covering the whole 
of English bistory,and containing, inaddition 
toa suecinet narrative of the course of events, 
a sufficient number of contemporary docu- 
ments to make it a laboratory manual for the 
pupil, Especial attention has been given to 
the problems and exercises on the documents. 


HISTORY (Continued ). 


By M. W. Keatinecr, M.A., and 
N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 


DOCUMENTS OF BRITISH HISTOR’ 
With Problems and Exercises. Reprinte 
from A History of England for School 
Crown 8vo. Limpcloth. Price 8d. eac] 


A.D. 78-1216. A.D. 1715-1815, 
1216-1399. | And a supplementary 
1399-1603. section : 

1603-1715. 1815-1900, 


By NorMAN L. Frazer, M.A. 


A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTOR’ 
From B.c. 55 to a.p. 1901. 


With 53 Illustrations and 12 Maps. Crow 
8vo. Cloth. Price 2 


This book is an attempt to make a summar 
not only useful but educative, by tracing tk 
development of the main currents of Englis 
History, and also by providing illustration 
portraits, maps, genealogical tables, a skelete 
of foreign affairs, necessary to an understan‘ 
ing of English History, and a glossary of hi 
torical terms. 


Edited by B. A. Less, 
HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. 
Price 2s. per volume. 


I. Alfred to Edward I. (871-1307.) Wit 
40 Illustrations. By B. A. Lexs. 


II. Edward II. to Richard III. (130 
1485.) With 56 Illustrations. By A. I 
GREENWOOD. 


III. Henry VII. to Elizabeth. (1485-1608 
With 41 Illustrations. By F. M. Ws 


IV. James I. to James II. (1603-1689 
With 32 Dlustrations. By H. Powr. 


In this series an attempt has been made | 
combine the ‘‘ reader” with the ‘‘ text-book 
to interest children in English history t 
presenting it to them in a picturesque ar 
vivid form, and to provideat the same time 
sound ground-work of facts which may t 
used as the basis of more detailed teaching 

The series is intended primarily for the u 
of middle forms. 


By B. A. LEgs. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTOR 
READER. a.p. 87-1*15. Selected from liv 
in the “‘ History in Biography” volumes, 

For use in Primary Schools. 
With 56 Illustrations, Price 2s. 6 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY (Continued ). 


By G. E. MITTON. 
‘HE GLORY OF LONDON. 


rom the time of the Britons to present day. 
With 6 full-page Lllustrations in colour, and 
48 Pictures in the Text. Price ls. 6d. 


This reading book is intended for use in 
lementary schools and in the lower forms of 
econdary schools. It is hoped that it may 
e the means of introducing young people to 

fuller understanding of the great centre of 
houghtand commerce, and that the children 
f Great and Greater Britain may gather from 
t their first knowledge of the mother city 
yhich they may hope one day to visit. 


By J. A. NICKLIN, B.A. 


OEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
From Boadicea to Anne (62 to 1714). 
With 31 Illustrations. Price ls. 6d. 


Or in 3 Separate Parts, viz. : 
Boadicea to Richard II. (61 to 1399). 
Henry IV. to Mary (1399 to 1558). 
Elizabeth to Anne (1558 to 1714). 
Price 4d. net each. 


No teachers who understand their obliga- 
ions will allow their pupils to forego the 
yossession of what has been written in the 
\oblest style about the greatest events in the 
hronicles of England. This selection aims 
t fostering, by the same means, a rudimen- 
ary taste for literature and a sense of his- 
orical imagination. 


MAPS OF OLD LONDON. 


London in 1741-5, by JoHN RocquE. 
London, Westminster, and Southwark in 
1543, by ANTHONY VAN DEN WYNGAERDE., 
The City of London in 1677, by JoHN 
OGILBY. 
- London, circa 1560, by RALPH AGAs. 
Price 1s, each. 


Or can be obtained bound complete in one 
-golume, Demy quarto, cloth. Price 5s. 


SS See 


HISTORY (Continued). 


By Rev. TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B.Se 
THE STORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 


From earliest times to the present day. 


A County History for Schools, With 8 full- 
paye Illustrations in colour, and 32 in 
black and white. Price 1s. 6d. 


Aims at rendering accessible to the upper 
standards of elementary schools and the 
lower and middle forms of secondary schools 
some of the wealth of history contained in 
local records, whether in stone, document, 
formal treatise, or institutions, past and 
present. Reference has, of course, been made 
from time to time, to the wider stream of 
national history, so far as has appeared 
necessary for the sake of continuity and com- 
pleteness, so that it is hoped that the book 
will be capable of being used in Hampshire 
schools as a real and effective introduction 
to the whole subject. The illustrations are 
all drawn from local sources. 


By W. M. MAcKENzIg£, M.A. 


OUTLINE OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
From A.D. 81 to 1874. 


With 101 Illustrations and Maps. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Its purpose is to provide an outline of the 
history of Scotland as history ; to do in brief 
compass what has been done exhaustively by 
the historians of many volumes. The aim of 
the author as a whole has been to substitute 
a clearly written, coherent, and, it is hoped, 
interesting narrative not overburdened with 
names and dates, for the broken succession 
of ‘‘ merry tales” and exaggerated episodes 
to which Scottish History on this scale has 
been reduced, and which has destroyed at 
once its popular interest and its educational 
value, 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HYMNS. 


Selected by Prof. J. J. FInDLAY, M.A. 


LAUDATE. A Hymn-Book for Schools. 
Containing 86 hymns and !8 chants. With 
Music, full score in Staff Notation, and 
Soprano and Contralto in Tonic Sol-fa. 

Price 2s, 6d. 
Edition with WORDS ONLY. Price 6d. 


This selection of Hymns and Psalms has 
become widely recognised as the standard 
coliection for usein Day Schools, and especi- 
ally in schools of a public, undenominational 
character where the schoolday is opened or 
closed with a brief service of prayer and 
praise. 

“Tf there is a better selection for use in 
schools we have not met with it.”—Secondary 
Bducation, 


LATIN. 


By T. S. Foster, B.A. 


PUERORUM LIBER AUREUS. A First 
Latin Translation Book. With 15 [lustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


In this little book an attempt has been 
made to give the Roman story of the 
invasions of Britain in a series of exercises 
carefully graded for those first beginning 
Latin. The method of presenting events, as 
they may have appeared to a Roman school- 
boy living in Etruria, will, it is hoped, add 
a personal interest. 


READERS. 


By E. G. WILKINSON, M.A. 


CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE. 753 to 
200 B.c. With 23 Illustrations. Price 28. 


By H. W. ATKINSON. 


THE FOREIGN EMPIRE. 200 to 60 
g.c. With 23 Illustrations. Price 2s, 


By F. M. ORMISTON. 


THE OLD SENATE AND THE NEW 


MONARCHY. 60 8.c. to ap. 14. With 
14 [lustrations. Price 2s, 


This series aims at making the construing 
lesson intelligent from the first ; at making 
the pupil think of words not as merely repre- 
senting other words, but as conveying facts. 
It is hoped the arrangement adopted will 
tend from the commencement to interest the 
pupil not only in the language but also in the 


people who spoke it. 


MATHEMATICS. 
By M.S. Davin, B.A. 


BEGINNERS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 


With 56 Diagrams. Can be obtained \ 
or without answers. ° Pric 


I am inclined to think that even the | 
ding mathematician may well benefit 
having the subject first presented to hit 
a more concrete form than is usual.—Pre 


See also Algebra, Geometry, and 
Statics. 


NATURE STUDY. 
By C. Von Wyss. 


BEASTS AND BIRDS. 


A Nature Book for boys and gi 
Containing 55 illustrations, 31 of which 
in colour. Crown 4to. Price 1s 


GARDENS IN THEIR SEASONS. 

A Nature Book for Young Peo 
Containing 58 Illustrations, 32 of whicl 
in colour. Crown 4to. Price 18 


These books are in no way substitute 
the training in sense impression and accu 
observation that Nature-study affords. 
it is through the aid of books and pictures 
the structure and habits of plants, birds 
animals must be made real and intellig 
It is intended that the Nature-notes and 
tures contained in these books shall wider 
outlook in addition to the pleasure they j 


PHYSICS. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF PHYS! 


By — DanI&Ls and T. Percy NUN 
M.A., D.Sc. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


By A. F. WaLpEN, M.A., F.C.S., 
J. J. MANLEY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STI 
OF PHYSICS. 


Vol. I. General Physical Measureme 
With 76 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


Suitable for Higher Grade Schools 
Pupil Teachers’ Centres. The aim of 
book is to simplify apparatus so that r 
of it can be made by the students ; to 
such general directions that students 
work without the continual supervisi« 
the instructor (an advantage in large clas 
and to teach students the proper care o 
most delicate apparatus. 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


PICTURES. 


eries of Pictures in colour suitable for 

JHOOL and HOME decoration (about 

+X 214 inches). 

[ounted only, on 2inch White Mounts, 
price 1s, net each. 


For full List of Pictures see p. 29. 


 Menpes Series of Great Masters. 
Special Issue for Schools. 
_ Facsimile reproductions in colour. 


or List of Pictures and Prices see p. 28. 


A detailed Prospectus of either Series 
will be sent on application. 


The ‘Menpes Series of Great Masters’ is 
ainly one of the wonders of the age. 
re has been nothing like it in colour- 
iting . a ‘great masterpiece’ so 
hful to the original that an expert would 
know the difference without minute 
»stigation.”— The Speaker, 


SONGS. 
OUR OLD NURSERY RHYMES. 


LITTLE SONGS OF LONG AGO. 

Each containing 30 of the best known 
Nursery Rhymes, the original tunes har- 
monized by A. MorratT. 


With 30 full-page illustrations in colour by 
H. WILLEBEEK LE Mair. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
with picture on cover. Each, price §g, net. 


STATICS. 


By W. J. Doss, M.A. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY 
STATICS. With 191 L[llustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


The volume is an Elementary Treatise on 
the Statics of Coplanar Forces, and is in- 
tended for the use of Higher Forms in schools 
and junior classes at the Universities. The 
special feature of the work is its continual 
insistence upon the double aspect of the 
subject, namely the geometrical and the 
analytical.—Pre/ace. 


For List of BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIRS see pp. 23-27. 


' For List of BOOKS FOR PRIZES sce pp. 30 to 32. 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIE: 


ASTRONOMY. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Acnus M. CierRKE. Fourth 
Edition. Revised and_ enlarged. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
78. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. By 
JaMEs Baixig. Illustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


BOTANY. 


STUDIES IN FOSSILBOTANY. By D. 
H. Scort, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Containing 212 Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Orin twovolumes. Vol. I., 6s, net; 
Vol. IT., 5s. net. 


CHEMISTRY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 
THEORY. By A. Scort, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 5s, net. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALITA- 
TIVE AND QUANTITATIVE. A 
Text-Book for Technical Schools and 
Colleges. By Grorck G. GARDINER, 
B.Sc. (Lond.). Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS. 
A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM. By 


Taomas Kirxup. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, price is. net. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By 
THomas Kirkup. Fourth tdition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 78. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURES IN SOCIALISM. New 
Lanark Establishment and Orbis- 
ton Community. By ALEx. CULLEN. 
With 5 full-page illustrations (4 photo- 

yures). Demy 8vo, art linen, gilt 
top, price 78. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN SCOT- 
LAND. vy Anvrew W. Kerr. Second 
Edition Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
net. 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By J. Kes InoraM, LL.D. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS & IDEAL 
SOCIALISM. By Prof. J. S#H1eip 


Nicnotsox. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


1s. 6d. 


ECONOMICS (Continued ). 


MONEY AND MONETARY PRO 
LEMS. By Prof. J. SHizLD NICHOLSO 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, clot 
price 7s. 6d. 


BANKERS’ MONEY. By Prof. 
SHIELD NicHotson. A supplement 
‘““Money.” Crown 8vo, cloth, pri 
2s. 6d, net. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL EC 
NOMY. By Prof. J. SHiz_Lp NicHOLso 
Second Edition. Demy $8vo, clot 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL EC 
NOMY. By Prof. J. Sa1kLp NICHOLSC 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3 Vols., price 42s. 6 

Vol. I. (Books I. and II.) Price 1 
Vol. II. (Book III.) Price 12s. 6d. 
Vol. III. (Bks. IV. and V.) Price lf 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL PROBLEM 
By Prof. J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. Cro’ 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. By Prof. 
SHieLD Nicuontson. With special 
ference to Wages and Employme 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


TRADE AND TARIFFS. By Jonn 
Ropertson, M.P. Crown 8vo, clo 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATION AS A BUSINESS FIR 
Or, An Attempt to Cut a Pa 
through Jungle. By W. H. MaLLo 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF RA 
WAYS. By A. Emi Daviss. Sec 
Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, p' 
1s. net. 


ELOCUTION. 
THE ART OF THE ORATOR. 


EpcarR R. Jones, M.P. Crown & 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. net. 


ENGLISH. 


THE BRUCE. By JonNn BARBC 
Edited from the best texts, with Li 
ary and Historical Introduction, Ne 
Appendices, and a Glossary, by W 
MacKenziz, M.A. F.S.A. (Se 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, n 


THE KINGIS QUAIR AND THE QU! 
OF JELUSY. By James I. or Scotts 
Edited with Introduction, Ne 
Appendix, and Glossarial Index, 
Prof, ALEXANDER Lawson, M.A., I 
D.D. (St. Andrews University Pub 
tion, No. VIII.). Demy 8vo, c 
price 6s. net. 


——_ ~~ 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA. By Prof. 
Lb. “W. Liyprseiila., foR-G:S., and 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockter- FERRYMAN, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. Containing six maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE REIGATE SHEET OF THE ONE- 
INCH ORDNANCE SURVEY. A 
Study in the Geography of the Surrey 
Hills. By ELurn Smits, with an 
Introduction by H. J. MAcCKINDER, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. With numer- 
ous coloured maps and 24 illustrations 
from photographs. Price 5s. net. 

The maps alone can be obtained, folded 
in cloth case, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTH-WEST 
SURREY. A Geographical Study in 
Sand and Clay. By E. C. MaTtTHEws. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Containing 7 large 
maps (4 in colour) and 12 page illus- 
trations. Price 5s. net. 


HEBREW. 


A HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Pro- 
fessor ARCHIBALD Durr, M.A., LL.D. 
The Elements for Students and Min- 
isters asin Recent Scientific Treatises. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER 
NAMES. By G. BucHanan Gray, 
D.Litt., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY. 


FRANCE (The “Making of the 
Nations” Series), By Crcit Heap. 
LAM, M.A. Containing 32 full-page 
illustrations from photographs, and 16 
smaller illustrations in the text. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 
net, 


SCOTLAND (The “Making of the 
Nations” Series). By Rosgrrr 8. 
Rait. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Con- 
taining 32 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. The Rear- 
guard of Western Civilization. By 
Epwarp Foorp. Large crown &8vo, 
cloth. Containing 7 sketch maps and 
82 full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LAW. 


BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE IN- 


; 


STRUMENTS: A Manual of Practical 
Law. By F. TiLyyarp, M.A. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Large 


' crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL 
LAW. By F. Titiyarp, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PRIVATE LAW OF ROME. 
By Prof. James MuirweaD, LL.D. 
Edited by Prof. Goudy. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 21s. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Dr. 
FRANK CarRR. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
[ln preparation 


LOGIC. 


THE PROBLEM OF LOGIC. By W. R. 
Boyce Gisson. With the co-operation 
of Augusta Klein. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ALGEBRA, an Elementary Text-book 
for the Higher Classes of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. By Professor 
GEORGE CHRYSTAL, M.A. 


Part I. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d. 
Part II. Second Edition, with In- 


dex, completing the work. Post 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE 
CONIC SECTIONS. By Rev. E. H. 
ASKWITH, U.D. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


PRIMER OF STATISTICS. By W. P. 
and E. M. ELpErToN. Preface by Sir 
F. Galton, F.R.S. New Edition, Illus. 
trated with many Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


MEDICAL. 


TEXT-BOOK OF OPERATIVE SUR- 
GERY. By Dr. Ta. Kocner. Third 
English Edition. With over 300 Illus- 
trations, many with colour introduced. 
Translated by Haro.p J. Stitzs, M.B., 
F.R.C.S. (Edin. ), from the Fifth Ger- 
man Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, price 
30s. net. 


A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE TOXICOLOGY, AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH. ly ‘Ww. G. 
AITCHISON RosBertson, } D., D.Se., 
F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E. W.th 39 Illus. 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 8s, net. 


A HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL TREAT- 
MENT. A Guide to Therapeutics 
for Students and Practitioners. 
With an Appendix on Diet, by James 
Burnet, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P.B, 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, net. 
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BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


MEDICAL (Continued ). 


THE POCKET CLINICAL Guns 
By Jamxs Burnet. M.A., 
M.R.C.P.E. Foolscap 16mo ax 
inches), cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE POCKET PRESCRIBER. By 
James Burnet, M,A.,M.D.,M.R.C.P.E. 
Third Edition. Foolscap 16mo (43 x 23 
inches), cloth, price 1s. net. Or in 
padded leather with rounded corners 
and gilt edges, price 2s. net. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH FOR 
SCHOOLS. By Dr. MAtco.tmson, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 
Probable price, 1s. 6d. net. 

Ln preparation. 


POST-MORTEM TECHNIQUE AND 
PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY. AText- 
Book for Students and Practitioners. 
By James Mituer, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Smali crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 
Probable price, 7s. 6d. net. 

[in preparation. 


DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE 
EYE. A Text-Book for Students and 
Practitioners. By WiLLtIAM GEORGE 
Sym, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Small crown 
8vo, cloth, copiously illustrated by 
coloured plates and black and white 
figures. Probable price, 7s. 6d. net. 

[In preparation. 


PEDAGOGY. 
ee an IN EDUCATION. By 


W. KEATINGE, M.A. Large crown 
a cloth, price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS. Setting forth the 
whole art of teaching all things to all 
men. Translated into English and 
Edited with Biographical, Historical 
and Critical Introductions. By M. W. 
Kgatinoe, M.A. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


Or in two parts: 
Part I. Introductions, price 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Part il, The Text, price 4s. 6d. net. 
STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF HIS- 
TORY. By M. W. Keatinar, M.A. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 
— R. L. Archer, M.A., W. J. 
Lewis, B.Sc., and A. B. CHAPMAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Prof. JoaN BuRNET, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

* 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES AND 
ESSAYS. By Prof. KarL PEARSON. 
(Second Edition, revised.) Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s, 6d. net. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF NATURE. 
By Prof. Carvera Reap. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
net. 


NATURAL AND SOCIAL MORALS. By 
Prof. CaRVETH ReaD. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
a THE ORGANISM. By Dr. Hans 
RIESCH. 


Vol. I.: The Gifford Lectures de- 
livered before the University of Aber- 
deen in the year 1907. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d, net. 


Vol. II. : The Gifford Lectures, 1908. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE’S BASIS AND LIFE’S IDEAL. 
The Fundamentals of a new Philosophy 
of Life. By Rupotr EvucKEN. Trans. 
lated with Introductory Note by ALBAN 
G. WipcErRyY. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


RUDOLF sks mg PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE. By W. Boycr Gieson, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


RUDOLF EUCKEN’S MEANING AND 
VALUE OF LIFE. Translated by Boycs 
and Lucy Gisson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 


CAN WE STILL BE CHRISTIANS ‘ 


By Rupoitr Evcken. Authorized 
translation by Mrs. W. KR. Boyor 
Gipson. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. A Study of 
its Method and Genvral Development. 
By Taomas M. ForsyTx, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin.). Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
net. 

— 


LIGHT. 


PROPERTIES 0 


PHYSICS. 


By Professor P. G. Tait. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MATTER. By Pro- 
fessor P. G. Tair. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by W. Preppis, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
a Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. A Text-Book 


for Technical Schools and Colleges. 
By Anaus M‘LxEan, B.Sc.(Lond.). Con- 
taining 137 figures in the Text. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE. 


A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. By Prof. 


Sir BE. Ray LankesterR, K.C.B., M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 


Price, each, 12s. 6d. net, in paper 
covers; or 15s. net, in cloth: except 
Part IX., which see. 


Part I. (First Fascicle). Introduc- 
tion and Protozoa. By Prof. 8. J. 
Hickson, M.A,, F.R.S.; F. W. GAMBLE, 
D.Sc., F.R.S.; J. J. Lister, F.R.S. ; 
H. M. Woopcock, D.Sc.; and the late 
Prof. WELDON. 


Part I. (Second Fascicle). Intro- 
duction and Protozoa. By J. B. 
FARMER, D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S.; J. J. 
Lister, F.R.S.; E. A. MINCHIN, M.A. ; 
and 8. J. Hickson, F.R.S. 


Part II. The Porifera and Ce- 
lentera. By E. A. Mincuin, M.A.; 
G. HERBERT Fow er, B.A., Ph. D.; and 
GiLBERT C. BourNgE, M.A. 


Part III. The Echinoderma. By 
F. A. BaTuer, M.A., assisted by J. W. 
Grroory, D.Sc. ,andE.S.Goopricu, M.A. 


Part IV. The Platyhelmia, the 
Mesozoa, and the Nemertini. By 
Prof. BENHAM, D.Sc. 


Part V. Mollusca. By Dr. Pau. 
PILSENEER. 


Part VII. (Third Fascicle). Crus- 
tacea. By W. T. Catman, D.Sc. 


Part IX. (First Fascicle). Cyclos- 
tomes and Fishes (Vertebrata 
Craniata). By &.S. Gooprica, F.R.S. 
Price, Part [X., 15s. net, paper covers ; 
or 20s. net, in cloth, 


DYNAMICS. By Prof. P.G. Tarr. lus. 


trated. Crown $vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


THE EVOLUTION 


PRIESTS, 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


SCIENCE (Continued ). 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By 


Professor KakL Pearson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Third Edition. With 33 figures in the 
text. Demy 8vo, cloth. Part L: 
Physical (now ready). Price 68, net. 
Part II.: Biological (in preparation). 
Price 4s. 6d. net. Or complete in one 
volume. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


HEREDITY AND SELECTION IN 


SOCIOLOGY. By G.CHaTTERTON HILL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


OF MIND. By 
JosepH McCape. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 5s, net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 


By S. Hersert, MD., MRCS, 
L.R.C.P. Containing 75 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF EVOLU- 


TION. By S.Hersert, M.D.,M.R.C.8., 
L.R.C.P. Illustrated with Diagrams 
and Tables. Large crown 8vyo, cloth. 
Probable price 7s. 6d. net. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, Etc. 
A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. By 


Prof. W. CawTHORNE Unwin, LL.D., 
F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Hon, M.I.M.E. 
Author of ‘‘ Hydraulics” in “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” [llustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY. By 


Davip CuMMING. An exhaustive, prac- 
tical treatise on the various methods 
adopted in working the process. With 
many Illustrations and coloured plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


MILK: Its Nature and Composition. 


By C. M. Aikman. Third Edition. 
Edited by Prof. J. Princk SHELDON 
and Prof. Go.pine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND 
PROPHETS. A Dissertation on Re- 
vealed Religion. By Tuomas Wuit- 
TAKER. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price §g. net. 


THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE IN 
ISRAEL, IN JUDAISM, AND IN 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. R. H. 
CHarLes, New Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


THEOLOGY /( Continued ). 
A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. By Very 


4 


e< Rev. T. B. Strona. Second Edition, 
revised. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE EVER-COMING KINGDOM OF 
GOD. A Discussion on Religious Pro- 
gress. By BernHARD Duum, D.Theol. 
Authorized Translation by Dr. A. DuFF. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Ys. 6d. net. 


THE TWELVE PROPHETS. A Version 
in the Various Poctical Measures of the 
Original Writings. By BERNHARD 
Doum, D.Theol. Authorized transla- 
tion by Dr. A. Durr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3g. 6d. net. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA. A Diction- 
ary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
T. K. Cueyne, D.Litt., D.D., and J. 
SUTHERLAND Brack, M.A., LL.D., 
assisted by many contributors in Great 
Britain, Europe, and America. Com- 
plete in four vols. Super royal 8vo, 
cloth, price 20s. net per vol. 


a 

249 EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA: A Briet 

2 Examination of the Basis and Origin 
of Christian Belief. By Prof. P. 
GarpneR, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 5g. net. 


A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: The Jowett Lectures 
for 1901. By Prof. P. Garpner, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, price 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Prof. P. Garpner, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 
eloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


. HINTS ON OLD TESTAMENT THEO- 
LOGY, for Preachers and Teachers. 
By ArcwiBaLD Durr. M.A., LL.D. 
Crewn 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 
(the Gifford Lectures, 1896-98). By 
Professor James Warp. Third Edition, 
revised. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 18a, net. 
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THEOLOGY (Continued). 


THE LAWS OF MOSES AND THE CODE 
OF HAMMURABI. By 8. A. Coox, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


KINSHIP AND MARBJAGE IN EARLY 
ARABIA. By Prof. W. Ropertson 
Smiru, LL.D. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. By Prof. W. RosEertson 
Smita, LL.D. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND 
THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY. By 
Prof. W. Rosertson Smita, LL.D. 
New edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
6s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. By 
Prof. W. Rospertson Smitu, LL.D. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. 


THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. A Critical Study of its Pro- 
gress and Results from Reimarus to 
Wrede. By Dr. A.ScHweEITzER. Trans. 
lated by Rev. W. Montcomrry, with 
Preface by Prof. F.C. Burkitt. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d. net. « 


PAUL AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 
A Critical History. By Dr A. 
ScHWEITzER. Translated by W. Monrt- 
GOMERY, B.A., B.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPINOZA’S SHORT TREATISE ON 
GOD, MAN, AND HIS WELLBEING. 
Translated for the first time into Eng- 
lish, and edited, with Introduction 
and Commentary, by Prof. A. Woxr, 
M.A., D.Litt. Containing 13 illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By G. Cuarrer- 
TON-HiILt, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 
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T SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS ONLY 


THE MENPES SERIES OF 


+ 
& 
Being Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of the Original Pictures. 
LIST OF PICTURES. 
FIRST SERIES. 21. Head of a Girl. Greuze 
The Age of Innocence. Reynolds 2. The San pee Madonna. Raphael 
William II., Prince of Orange-Nas- 2. The Dead Bird. Greuze 

sau. Van Dyck 24. Princess Margarita Maria. Velasquez 

. may. Hamilton as a Bacchante. 25. The Tribute Money. Titian 
‘fe SES : 26. Sir Walter Scott. Raeburn 

eee eqs deed pine es:! nase Hals ‘ o hibit aren. Reyte 
ortxa’t Pes Siddons. Gainsboroug 99. Inside of & Stablé. George Morland 
ike - esas ais "3 ‘4 30. Head of a Girl. Rembrandt 

a Sg the Doge Leonardo | ;) Embarking for Cythera. Watteas 
_ Portrait of an Old Lady. Rembrandt 32. Anne of Cleves. Holbein 
| = : he 33. The Avenue, Middleharnis ol- 
. The Virgin and Child. Botticelli land. eatbeine » Hol 
- The Hay Wain. Constable 34. Interior ofa Dutch House. Peterde Hough 
. mer sen Brun and her Daugh- 35. Charles I. Van Dyck 
The Broken Pitcher. Greuze 36. St. John the Baptist. Leonardo da Vinci 
_ The Parson’s Daughter. Romney 37. A Young Man. Raphael 
. The Milkmaid. Greuze 38. A Party in a Park. Watteau 
_ Portrait of Miss Bowles. Reynolds “0. ——— Surrender of Breda. Velasquez 
. La Gioconda. Leonardo da Vinci 41. Prince Balthasar Carlos. Velasquez 
_ Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus. Turner 42. The Maids of Honour. Velasquez 
. Chapeau de Paille. Rubens 43. The Tapestry Weavers. Velasquez 
_ Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. Sir T. Law- 44. The Topers. Velasquez 

rence 45. The Immaculate Conception: Murillo 


Uniform with the Menpes Series of Great Masters. 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 


A reproduction in colour of the original portrait in oils by H. pr T. GLaZEBROOR, painted 


or the Officers of the Royal Marine Artillery. 


The perfection of the process practically gives everyone who acquires one of these 
productions an original portrait of King George which has received commendation from 


he King himself. 
AVERAGE SIZES. 


ON WHITE MOUNTS : . : f . = 
FRAMED PICTURE - ‘ : : : . . . 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS. 
On Waitrk Mount - “ . . 
In Dark Oak FRaAmpm, Nos. 1 to 8, 
and The King, . . . - 
In Dark OAK FRAME, Nos. 9, 10, 18, 14, 15 
No. 22 - - : - “ ‘ 


11, 12, 16 to 21, 23 to 45 


24 x 19 inches. 
214 x 18 


ee 


- each 8/6 _ net. 


- each 10/6 net. 
each 13/= net. 
‘ 21/= net. 


/ = 
(\ 


oe z — 
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The Menpes Serie! R P R I 3 E S— Continuea 
SMALLER SERIES OF PICTURu 


51. Napoleon I. and his Staff. Meissonier 
52. Halting at an Inn. Meissonier 

53. Soldiers Gambling. Meissonier 

54. Gilles and his Family. Watteau 

55. The Blue Boy. Gaiusborough 

56. Nutting. Gainsborough 

57. Squire and Mrs. Hallett. Gainsborough 
58. Mrs. Sheridan. Gainsborough 

59. The Hon. Mrs. Graham. Gainsborough 
i. The Market Cart. Gainsborough 

62. Mirs. Siddons. Gainsborough 

63. The Parish Clerk. Gainsborough 

64. Queen Charlotte. Gainsborough 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS. 


- each 5/6 net. 
- each 7/6 net. 


On Wuite Mount - 
In Darx Oak FRAME 


65. Madame Bacella, Gainsborough 

66. Mrs. Robinson (‘‘Perdita’’). | 
borough 

67. Miss Haverfield»y Gainsborough 

68. Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. 
Gainsborough 

69. Lady Gideon. Gainsborough 

70. Innocence. Laucret 

71. The Music Lesson. 

72. Love. Boucher 

73. The Virgin of the Immaculate 
ception. Murillo 

14. A Lady Carving Her Name. Fra 


Tic 


Lancret 


AVERAGE SIZES. 


ON WHITE MOUNTS } 15) 13) jaa 
FRAMED PICTURE 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE DAILY MAIL says :—“ Both in price and quality the facsimiles outstri 
all other reproductions in the past, and as far as we know at present in the marke 
Colour, crackle, old varnish, and tone are by this process faithfully rendered.” 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER says:—‘'' She Age of Innocence,’ and th 
‘Prince of Orange’ ought to be seen on the walls of every school in the land.” 


LIST OF PICTURES 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME DECORATIOI 


May Blossoms. Meupes. 

A VYonetian Girl. Merpes. 

Punting on the Thames. Menpes. 

A Kiosk on the Boulevard, Paris. Meppes. 

Haymakin® in the Alps. A. D. M'Cormick. 

Broad Street, Oxford. Fulleylove. 

Syrian Women at a Well. Fulleylove. 

A Dutch Boy on Skates. Jungman. 

The Scottish Highlands. Sutton Paimer. 

A Guernsey Flower-Girl. Wimbush. 

A View in Capri, Italy. A. Fitzgerald. 

A Moor and his Servant, Tangier. 
A. S Forrest. 

ALama Standard Bearer, Tibet. Savage 
Landor. 


The — The Upper Pool. W.L. 


A Burmese Lady at the Entranc 
Temple. BR. Talbot Kelly. 


Saint Peter’s, Rome. Alberto Pisa, 


A = Lady in Outdoor Dres 
zU le. 


A Sussex Windmiil. W. Ball. 
An Indian Chief. T. Mower Martin. 
Passing the Reef, New Hebi 


Norman Hardy. 
A Boer and his Pony. St. Leger. 
A Little Dutch Milkmaid. 
Wachting on the Clyde. 
Gathering Sticks. George Morland. 
Don Balthasar Carlos. 


Creaciol 
J. Young I 


Velasquez. 


PRICE AND SIZE. 


UNFRAMED. 


On 2-INCH WHITE MOUNT - . F 


1/- net ea 


Average outside measurement, about 174 x 214 inches. wail 


- SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS. ~ . 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


Price 6s. each. 


iaans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

esop’s Fables 

ussian Wonder Tales 

rimm’s Fairy Taies 

alks about Birds 

cott’s Tales of a Grandfather 

hildren’s Book of Art 

hildren’s Book of Stars 

hildren’s Book of London 

hildren’s Book of Edinburgh 

hildren’s Book of Gardening 

hildren’s Tales of English 
Minsters 

hildren’s Book of Celtic 
Stories 

he Book of the Railway 

ed Cap Tales 

ed Cap Adventures 

wiss Family Robinson 

he Pilgrim ’s Progress 

wlliver’s Travels 

he Fox (Animal Autobio- 
graphies) 

incle Tom’s Cabin 

dventurers in America 


Price 5s. net each. 
‘amparts of Empire 
jur Old Nursery Rhymes 
ittle Songs of Long Ago 


Price 5s. 


iere and There: an Album of 
Adventures 


Price 3s. 6d. net each. 


‘he Open Book of Nature 
feceps at the World 

?ceps at the British Empire 
’ceps at the Gorgeous East 
‘ceps at the Far East 

?ceeps at Oceania 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
LIFE-STORIES OF ANIMALS 


“he Lion The Squirrel 
"he Rat The Fowl 
“he Dog The Tiger 


the Black Bear The Cat 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Nipping Bear 

The Life of St. Paui 

The Vicar of Wakefield 

Eric; or, Little by Little 

St. Winifred’s; or, The World 
ef Schoo! 

Julian Home. A Tale of Col- 
lege Life 

Robinson Crusoe 

Cook’s Voyages 

Park’s Travels in Africa 

The Bull of the Kraal; (a tale of 
black children) = 

The Story of Robin Hood ana —% 
his Merry Men ; 

Beasts of Business 

Life of Sir Walter Scott 

Stories 

The Divers 

Willy Wind, Jock and the 
Cheeses 

A Tale of the Time of the 
Cave Men 

From Fag to Monitor 

Exiled from School 

By a Schoolboy’s Hand 

The Wolf Patrol 

The Golden Girdle 

Don Quixote (Abridged) 

Jack Haydon’s Quest 

Tales from Scottish Ballads 

The Kinsfolk and Friends of 
Jesus 

The King who never Died; 
Tales of King Artiur 

The First Voyages of Glorious 


Memory, re-told from 
Hakluyt 
Price 2s. 6d. « 
Stories of Old 


Price 2s, each. ; 


The Children’s World 

The World in Pictures 

The British Isles in Pictures 

The British Empire in Pictures 
Europe in Pictures 

How Other People Live 

Beasts and Birds 

Gardens in their Seasons. 4 
Pictures of Britich Hictorvy  ._—. 


a all 


BOOKS FOR PRIZ E S—Continuea 
WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


Price 1s. 6d. net each. 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS 
AND CITIES. 


Australia Italy 
Belgium Jamaica 
Berlin Japan 
Burma Java 
Canada Kashmir 
Ceyion Korea 
China London 
Corsica Morocco 
Delhi and the Newfoundiand 
Durbar. New York 
Denmark New Zealand 
Edinburgh Norway 
Egypt Paris 
Egypt, Ancient Portugal 
Engiand Rome 
Finland Russia 
Fiorence Scotiand 
France Siam 
Germany South Africa 
Greece South Seas 
Holiand Spain 
Holy Land Sweden 
Hungary Switzerland 
iceland ‘Turkey 
India Wales 
ireland 


PEEPS AT HISTORY. 


America 

Barbary 
Rovers 

Canada 


Holland 
india 
Japan 


Scotland 


PEEPS AT NATURE. 


Bird Life of the Seasons 
British Butterflics 


British Ferns, 


Club Mosses, 


and tlorse-Taiis 
Rritish Land Mammals 


British Moths 


Natural History of the Garden 
The Naturalist at the Sea- 


shore 


Romance of the Rocks 
Wild Flowers and their Won- 
derful Ways 


PEEPS AT THE HEAVENS 
PEEPS AT HERALDRY 
HOMES OF MANY LANDS 


India 


Price 1s. 6d. net each, 
PEEPS AT GREAT RAILWA’ 


Great Western Railway 

London and North - Weste 
Railway 

North - Eastern and Gre 
Northern Railways (in 1 vc 

South-Eastern and Chatha 
and London, Brighton ai 
— Coast Railways (i 
vol.) 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN. 


Abbotsford Oxford 
Cambridge Stratford-o 
Canterbury Avon, Lear 
Channel ington ar 
Islands Warwick 
Firth of Clyde Thames 
English Lakes Trossachs 
isie of Arran North Wales 
isle of Man Wessex 
isie of Wight Windsor an 
Killarney Eton 


London 


Price 1s. 6d. net each. 


RED CAP TALES FROM 
SCOTT. 


Stolen from the Treasure Ches 
of the Wizard of the North. 


By S. R. CrockestTT, 


Waverley The Pirate, ar 
Guy Mannering A Legend. 
The Antiquary Montrose 

Rob Roy Fortunes of Nig 
Ivanhoe Quentin Durwa' 


Price 1s, net each. 


TALES OF ENGLISH 


MINSTERS. 
Canterbury Lincoln 
Durham St. Alban’s 
Ely St. Paul’s 
Hereford York 


L 
=. 
= 


oOKS FOR P RIZE S—Continued. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE. “: 


Price 3s. 6d. each—(Continued). 


Price 5S. net each. 
sy Rev. JAMES BaIKIE, F.R.A.S. 
ough the Telescope 


By Mrs. C. R. PEERS. 
The Saints in Story 


By T. Ernest WALTHAM. 


Tangerine: A Child’s Letters 
from Morocco 


J. H. FABRE. Translated by A- 
[TELXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


> Life and Love of thelinsect 


Price 5S. By P. F. WESTERMAN. 


By Ascott R. Hope. 
ady Made Romance 


The Sea Monarch 
By P. G. W oDEHOUSE,. 


The Gold Bat 

The Pothunters 

A Prefect’sS Uncle 
Tales of St. Austins 
The Head of Kay’s 
The White Feather 
Mike 

Psmith in the City 


Price 3S. 6d. net. 
By Sir MARTIN ConWAY- 
re Alps 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
By WARREN BELL. 


ack Evans 
“Oo. Jones; and how he Earned 


his Living 
pies of Greyhouse 
‘een at Greyhouse 


4 = 
Wn Mortimer 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
By ELIzaABETH GRIERSON. 
What the other Children Do 


a By L. H. BRADSHAW. 


i . 
xe Right Sort 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


By R. H. DANA. 
By F. W. FARRAR. 


NO Years Before the Mast 
ti Eric; or, Little by Little ~ 
By JoHN FINNEMORE. St. Winifred’s; OF; The Worloa 
é of School 4 
vo Boys in War-time Julian Home. A Tale of Col- 
lege Life 


ene Story of a Scovt 


pda Men of the Dusk 
Editions of each of Dean Farrar’s School 


Tales can also be obtained. Price 
1s. 6d., 1s., and Gd. euch. 


here Story of Stories: A Life of 

ee Christ for the Young 
Price 1s. 6d. net each. 

By Rev. CHAS. A. Haut, F.R.M.S. 


ec} 
How to use the Microscope 


By Ascott R. Hore. 
By Epiru A. BROWNE. 


PEEPS AT INDU STRIES 
Rubber Sugar Tea 


ack and Bluc 
JFalf Text History 
ke 1p and Gown Comedy 
ne 1 Astray _ 
ne sro and Heroine 


he 
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7 M ) LIBRARY 
Se eo 


Accession No; .....20%* nial 


‘UD.C. No; ZZ pz Syy 
Date; | LS” S-BRQ. ’ 


POPS CSO eee esas OHSS s SOOHESEE CEOS 
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RBANMS «* 


‘School (Main) Library 


BOOK CARD 
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